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I. THE LONDON ‘MOB’ OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By GEORGE RUDE 
Holloway School, London 


In their use of the term ‘mob’, historians of the eighteenth century have 
generally neglected to define and to analyse it and have often shown a tendency 
to confuse the uses to which it might reasonably be applied. These may 
perhaps be summarized as follows: 

First, its use as an omnibus term for the ‘lower orders’, common people, 
‘inferior set of people’ (Wilkes’s phrase), ‘fourth estate’, or what the French 
later called ‘sans-culottes’—in brief, the lower strata of society in the pre- 
industrial age. Henry Fielding, in 1752, writes of ‘that very large and 
powerful body which form the fourth estate in this community and have 
long been dignified by the name of the Mob’.! A more uncommon use of the 
term is from 1736—a year of considerable popular disturbance—when one 
of Sir Robert Walpole’s informers speaks of the discontents and murmurings 
prevalent ‘through all this Mobbish part of the Town’.? The people 
so described are, of course, sharply distinguishable from ‘the people’ in the 
sense used by William Beckford in Parliament in November 1761: ‘I don’t 
mean the mob; neither the top nor the bottom, the scum is perhaps as mean 
as the dregs. I mean the middling people of England, the manufacturer, the 
yeoman, the merchant, the country gentleman, they who bear all the heat 
of the day.” 

Secondly, the use of ‘mob’ when referring to a hired gang acting in the 
interest of a particular political group or faction. In this sense, we might 
apply it to the gang, or ‘mob’, of Irish chairmen hired by the Court candidate, 
Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, to protect him and beat up his rival’s sup- 
porters in the Middlesex election of December 1768.4 

Thirdly—and perhaps most commonly—we find the term ‘mob’ used by 
contemporaries, and repeated by historians, to apply indiscriminately to 
crowds engaged in riots, strikes or political demonstrations. The most common 
confusion arises perhaps between these two last uses, as crowds so engaged are 
frequently assumed, without further investigation, to be the passive instru- 

? Cit. J. P. de Castro, The Gordon Riots (Oxford, 1926), 249. 

* Cambridge University Library, Cholmondeley (Houghton) MSS., Group P/7o, file 2/14. 


% See Lucy S. Sutherland, ‘The City in Eighteenth-Century Politics’, in Essays presented 
to Sir Lewis Namier (1957), 66. 

* G. Rudé, ‘Wilkes and Liberty’, 1768-69’, [The] Guild{hall] Misc[ellany], no. 8, 
July 1957, 13. 
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ments of outside parties and to have no particular motives of their own other 
than loot, lucre, free drinks or the satisfaction of some lurking criminal 
instinct. 

It is in this third sense of ‘crowd’ rather than of a stratum of society 
or hired strong-arm gang that the term is generally used in this paper. The 
main sources on which I have drawn are the Old Bailey printed Proceedings, 
the Sessions papers in the London, Middlesex and Surrey Record Offices; and 
the Rate Books and Land ‘Tax assessments of the metropolitan parishes.® In 
addition to these, there are, for the year 1736, two files among the private 
papers of Sir Robert Walpole deposited with the Cambridge University 
Library, which are both of considerable general interest and of particular 
importance to my subject.® With the aid of these materials a study has been 
made of three episodes in the history of eighteenth-century London which, 
between them, form the substance of the present paper: the London riots of 
1736; the ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ movement of 1768-g; and the Gordon Riots 
of 1780.’ While these episodes can, of course, not claim to be fully repre- 
sentative of all the varied London movements and popular disturbances of 
the century, they may help to indicate certain lines of approach to the subject 
as a whole, point to some general conclusions and suggest further steps in 
research. With the aid of these samples, then, it is here proposed to discuss 
how London ‘mobs’ behaved, how they were composed, what motives or 
ideas impelled or prompted them, and what further light such movements help 
to throw on the origins of a mass Radical movement in Britain. 

The typical form of activity to which eighteenth-century urban demonstra- 
tors and rioters resorted were not the strikes, petitions and public mass 
meetings with which we have grown familiar. There are, indeed, important 
exceptions: strikes were already frequent and sometimes took forms that were 
not substantially different from those we know today;® and the great rallies of 
Wilkes’s supporters in May 1768 and of Lord George Gordon’s Protestant 
petitioners in June 1780, both in St George’s Fields, were, in many respects, 
similar to more recent gatherings in Trafalgar Square or Hyde Park in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Yet more typical of the times were the 
parades of itinerant bands, marching (or running) through Shoreditch, the 
City of London, Westminster or Southwark, gathering fresh forces on the 


5 For fuller details of sources, see the articles listed in n. 7 below. 

® Cholmondeley (Houghton) MSS., Group P/7o. I am indebted to the Most Hon. the 
Marquess of Cholmondeley, G.C.V.O., for his kind permission to use these papers. 

? For a fuller treatment of these episodes, see G. Rudé, ‘‘‘ Mother Gin” and the London 
Riots of 1736’ [to appear shortly in The Guildhall Miscellany (hereafter cited as ‘ London Riots, 
1736’, with page-references relating to the typescript)]; ‘‘‘ Wilkes and Liberty’’, 1768-69’, 
Guild. Misc., no. 8, July 1957 (cited as Guild. Misc. (1957)); ‘The Gordon Riots: a Study of 
the Rioters and their Victims’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, vol. 6, 
1956 (cited as Transactions (1956)); and ‘Some Financial and Military Aspects of the Gordon 
Riots’, Guild. Misc., no. 6, Feb. 1956 (cited as Guild. Misc. (1956)). 

8 For the numerous London trade disputes of 1768-9, see Guild. Misc. (1957), 15-20. 
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way, that were a feature of all three of these episodes. Frequently they were 
‘captained’ by men whose personality, speech, dress or momentary assump- 
tion of authority marked them out as leaders: such ‘captains’, sometimes 
described by eyewitnesses as ‘carrying a drawn sword’ or ‘riding on a horse’, 
were Tom the Barber, who led a contingent of demonstrators in Goodman’s 
Fields during the riots of July 1736; William Pateman, a journeyman wheel- 
wright, who directed the attack made on Robert Charlton’s house in Coleman 
Street during the Gordon Riots; and Thomas Taplin, a coach-master, who 
‘captained’ the rioters collecting money ‘for the poor Mob’ in Great Russell 
Street on the same occasion.® They may, too, have passed on to their followers 
the slogans of the day, whose chanting in unison both terrified ‘respectable’ 
onlookers and served so effectively to rally supporters—such slogans as ‘ Down 
with the Irish!’ (1736), ‘Wilkes and Liberty!’ (1768), and ‘No Popery!’ (1780). 
It is also frequently alleged by eyewitnesses that these ‘captains’ carried 
‘lists’ of houses that had to ‘come down’, or whose windows were due to be 
smashed—as they often were, anyway, if their owners did not respond 
promptly enough to the summons to put out candles or ‘light up’, when 
bidden to do so by the crowds.” But, whether such ‘lists’ ever existed in fact 
or were entirely apocryphal, the purposes that they were supposed to serve 
were genuine enough: in all three disturbances a common feature was the 
picking out of the houses of selected victims, whose property might be partly 
destroyed—or ‘pulled down’—in the traditional manner;" or who, if the 
occasion appeared to demand less drastic reprisals, might escape with a 
few broken panes. 

In either event, the damage was often considerable and led to substantial 
claims for compensation by the rioters’ victims. Among the more modest of 
such claims was that put in by John Walden, publican of The Bull and Butcher 
in Cable Street, whose eighteen lodgers were all in bed when the rioters of 
July 1736 advanced on his house, shouting, ‘Down with the Irish!’ He later 
reported the loss of a joint of meat and the smashing of six shutters and seventy- 
odd panes of glass to a gross value of £3. 135.12 Far more extensive was the 
damage done to the Mansion House by crowds celebrating Wilkes’s first 
election victory in Middlesex on the night of 28 March 1768. Nearly every 
lamp and window in the building was broken. One of the six glaziers com- 

® ‘London Riots, 1736’, 10; Transactions (1956), 103. 

10.See Transactions (1956), 102. I have found no trace of any such lists in the sessions 
records consulted; but, as arrests were frequently made as the result of information received 
some days after the event, it is not suggested that this is clear proof of their never having 
“2 "Pulling down’ rarely meant total destruction: most frequently it involved the pulling 
out of windows and smashing of shutters, banisters, doors, movable furniture and other 
accessible woodwork. Even in the Gordon Riots, when some 100 houses were ‘pulled down’, 
only about one-third of these were damaged substantially or beyond repair. Though personal 
effects were frequently burned in the streets, houses themselves were seldom fired. See also 


Transactions (1956), 95 n. 4, 100. 
#2 “London Riots, 1736’, 9-10. 
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missioned to restore the damage later sent in an account for £20. 5s. ‘to 
136 Sash sqrs of the Best Crown Glass cont. 270 Ft....at 1s. 6d. per foot’; 
while the total cost incurred by the Mansion House Committee was no less 
than £174 in respect of glass and a further £30. 4s. ‘to the supply of Lighting 
Lamps’. Yet even this was small compared to the sums claimed as com- 
pensation by the victims of the Gordon Riots. Cnce the cumbrous machinery 
for levying the Riot Tax had been set in motion, eighty-one residents of the 
City of London and of the County of Middlesex were eventually paid a total 
of £63,269. 6s. to meet these claims; while, in Surrey, a further twenty-nine 
persons filed claims amounting to a little over {7000.4 These amounts would, 
however, have been immeasurably greater if, during a week of almost un- 
disturbed rioting, the demonstrators had not confined their attention to 
selected targets: it was, for example, only the conflagration spreading from 
Thomas Langdale’s distilleries in Holborn and Field Lane that destroyed 
several non-Catholic houses—a result that had in no way been intended by 
the rioters.!° Such discrimination was not peculiar to the Gordon Riots and 
appears in other social disturbances of the period. 

There are certain features, too, common to the active participants in these 
events. In the first place, they rarely operated at any great distance from their 
local street or parish: in any given incident it was always the local people, and 
not the outsiders, that predominated. There were, of course, occasions when 
curiosity or partisan commitment drew large numbers from widely scattered 
parishes to some central meeting place or scene of operations. Thus, the 
crowds that gathered in St George’s Fields on 10 May 1768, many of them in 
the expectation of seeing John Wilkes escorted from the King’s Bench prison 
to Westminster, were drawn from a wide variety of parishes in London, 
Westminster, Middlesex and Surrey; and we find that several of those taking 
part in the assault on Newgate and King’s Bench prisons during the Gordon 
Riots lived as far as from two to four miles distant from the scene of their 
present activities.1* In the anti-Irish disturbances of July 1736, too, it appears 
that a part of the Spitalfields rioters, having completed their work locally, 
moved down into Whitechapel and joined or instigated those who, later that 
evening, attacked Irish dwellings and ale-houses in Goodman’s Fields and 
Rosemary Lane.” Yet, even on this latter occasion, the majority of those arrested 
were local men; and it is remarkable how frequently persons brought to trial 
for presumed complicity in some incident were recognized by publicans and 
other local witnesses.'* All this, of course, suggests both that the sphere of 


13 Guild. Misc. (1957), 6. Cf. the Treasury award of £69. 4s. 7d. as compensation to Richard 
Capel and of £491. 5s. 6d. to Edward Russell, both Southwark magistrates, whose houses 
had been ‘pulled down’ after the ‘massacre’ of St George’s Fields on 10 May 1768 (ibid. 11). 

14 Transactions (1956), 100; Guild. Misc. (1956), 33-7. 

18 Transactions (1956), 108. 16 Ibid. 102-3, 103, n. 1. 

7 ‘London Riots, 1736’, 9 and n. 32. 

Ibid. 12-13; Transactions (1956), 103, n. 1. 
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operations of the itinerant bands was generally limited and that the element 
of spontaneity in these affairs was greater than contemporary comment would 
often allow; to this point we shall return later. 

A more important consideration is the social and occupational composition 
of these crowds. Historians have been inclined to shrug them off with 
such ready-made labels as ‘mobs’, ‘slum-dwellers’, or ‘criminal elements’. 
Contemporaries had more excuse for resorting to these generalized definitions; 
yet, on occasion, they were more precise, though not necessarily more exact, 
in their assessment. Thus, an anonymous informer of 1780 gave the following 
description of the Gordon rioters: 


200 house brakers with tools; 

550 pickpockets ; 

6000 of alsorts; 

50 men that. ..gives them orders what to be done; they only come att night. 


With the aid of the judicial records of the period—imperfect and inadequate 
as they are—we may hope to present a more accurate picture. In the first 
place, they suggest that what Wilkes termed ‘the inferior set’ predominated 
among the participants in these riots—that is, not only wage-earners 
(journeymen, apprentices, labourers and ‘servants’), but also craftsmen, shop- 
keepers and tradesmen; while ‘gentlemen’ and other middle-class elements 
were only occasionally to be found among them. But while this pattern is 
generally valid, there are significant differences in detail as between one riot 
and another. In the anti-Irish riots of 1736, as we might expect from their 
nature and origins, it was wage-earners that formed the dominant element. 
On this occasion, the initial impetus came from the English building workers 
engaged on the site of the new Church of St Leonard’s, Shoreditch, many of 
whom had been dismissed by the contractor, William Goswell, and replaced 
by Irish labour from Shoreditch and Spitalfields at one-half or two-thirds of 
the Englishmen’s wages; they were joined by local unemployed weavers who 
shared their grievance, as several master weavers had chosen to employ 
Irishmen at lower rates of pay. In the case of those arrested a few days later 
in Goodman’s Fields, the emphasis was again on wage-earners: among seven 
of nine arrested persons whose occupations appear in the records, there were 
two craftsmen, two journeymen, two labourers and a brewer’s servant.?° 
Among the ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ demonstrators of 1768-9, elements other 
than wage-earners seem to have played a slightly larger part. Yet here, too, 
Horace Walpole picks out for special mention the Spitalfields weavers, who, 
he claimed, mustered in full strength in Piccadilly on the morning of the first 
Middlesex election, distributing blue cockades and papers inscribed, ‘No. 45, 
Wilkes and Liberty’.*! The East London coal-heavers also espoused Wilkes’s 





1% Ibid. 103. 20 “London Riots, 1736’, 12-13. 
1 The Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford, ed. P. Cunningham (9 vols., 1906), 
V, QI-2. 
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cause and, on the night of his surrender to his outlawry at the Court of King’s 
Bench, a large number of them, already engaged in a mortal dispute with an 
unpopular coal-‘ undertaker’, paraded the Ratcliffe Highway and New Gravel 
Lane, Shadwell, shouting, ‘Wilkes and Liberty, and coal-heavers for ever!’ 
and ‘Damn you, light up your candles for Wilkes!’ Yet these were only 
passing phases in the weavers’ and coal-heavers’ wages movements of that 
time, and no coal-heaver, and only one weaver, appears among those arrested 
in the course of Wilkite riots. Wage-earners, however, are again much in 
evidence: of thirty-seven persons arrested in such incidents and whose 
occupations are given, a score or more appear to have been journeymen, 
labourers or ‘servants’; while the remainder included a dozen independent 
craftsmen, shopkeepers and small manufacturers, two small merchants or 
dealers, and two gentlemen.” Our documentation is considerably richer in 
the case of the Gordon Riots. Here again, according to bystanders’ reports, 
certain occupations were in particular evidence among the demonstrators: 
mention is, once more, made of the Spitalfields weavers (said to have mingled 
with the ‘respectable’ middle-class folk of the Protestant Association in their 
march from St George’s Fields to Westminster), also of tanners, brewers’ 
draymen and sailors: the latter’s presence is hardly surprising at a time when 
Britain was at war with, or faced with the armed neutrality of, every other 
major maritime Power. More precise, of course, is the evidence of the judicial 
records. They give us the occupations of 110 of the 160 who were brought to 
trial at the Old Bailey, in Southwark and at the Surrey Assizes. Of these, over 
two in every three were wage-earners—journeymen, apprentices, waiters, 
domestic servants and labourers; some twenty were small employers, petty 
tradesmen or craftsmen; and two were professional men, if we may include in 
this category Edward Dennis, the public executioner, who was sentenced to 
death though (Dickens’s account notwithstanding) never hanged.” 

Yet, whether wage-earners, independent craftsmen or petty employers or 
traders, these rioters of ‘the inferior set’ had an important social feature in 
common, which separates them from the ‘middling sort’ of people standing 
directly above them in the social scale. It is that their names appear but rarely 
among the householders listed in the parish Rate Books. In some two hundred 
cases of persons arrested, committed to prison or brought to trial in the course 
of these disturbances I have found the name of only one in the numerous Rate 
Books or Land Tax registers of the period: he was John Bates, a brewer’s 
servant arrested at Goodman’s Fields in July 1736.*4 This is certainly no 
coincidence, nor is it due to any serious gaps in the records. Such there are, 
of course; but, if we turn to the victims of the riots—those who had their 
windows broken or their houses ‘pulled down’—we find a very different 
picture: while only two of seven victims of the anti-Irish riots of 1736 appear 


22 Guild. Misc. (1957), 8, 21-2. 23 Transactions (1956), 95, 105-6. 
*4 “London Riots, 1736’, 12, n. 42. 
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in such registers, every one of the known victims of the Wilkite disturbances 
of 1768-9 (admittedly few in number) is listed, and the names of no less than 
111 out of 136 claimants for damages resulting from the Gordon Riots appear 
in the Poor Rate, Riot Tax and Land Tax registers of thirty parishes within 
the metropolitan area. * This merely serves to underline the sharp social 
differences that generally separated the London ‘mob’ from its selected 
victims—a factor of some significance, as we shall see later. Meanwhile, 
however, it would be wrong to conclude from the above that rioters on such 
occasions tended to be drawn from the poorest of the poor, from vagrants or 
homeless persons, or even from those shadowy ‘criminal elements’ that have 
such a fascination for certain writers. It is not proposed to re-examine the 
evidence here; suffice it to say that, in the Gordon Riots at least, comparatively 
few persons brought to trial were unemployed, all were of settled abode, few 
were given a bad character by witnesses, fewer still had previous convictions, 
and that of the many hundreds released from prison by the rioters the great 
majority were debtors rather than criminals.*® Dickens, in fact, for all his 
romantic exaggeration of certain aspects of the riots, was not far from the 
truth when, in Barnaby Rudge, he wrote of a fair proportion of the participants 
as ‘sober workmen’;?’ nor, for that matter, was Horace Walpole when he 
repeatedly stressed the number of ‘apprentices’ involved.** 

But why did the ‘inferior set of people’ engage in such activities? Con- 
temporaries, who were singularly ill-informed on the origins of similar move- 
ments, tended to over-simplify the problem. While conceding that ‘mobs’ 
might be prompted by hunger, they were even more ready to believe that the 
desire for loot or drink acted as the major factor in such disturbances; any 
sort of social idealism or the dawning of political awareness, however rudi- 
mentary, was not seriously considered. The ‘mobbish sort’ being notoriously 
venal, bribery by interested parties was deemed a sufficient stimulant to 
touch off riot or rebellion. Sir Robert Walpole, however, tended to take a more 
cautious view. Of the riots in 1736 he wrote: ‘It is said that money was 
dispersed’; ‘but’, he added, ‘that does not as yett appear to be certain.’*® In 
the Gordon Riots, there was plenty of talk of bribery and looting and the 
quest for cheap liquor—with some justification, it is true; but here, too, it 
was grossly exaggerated. Having witnessed the drunken orgies performed 
around Langdale’s distilleries and the attacks on the prisons and the Bank of 
England, Horace Walpole concluded that the prime motive of the rioters was 
something other than religious zeal and wrote: ‘The Pope need not be alarmed: 
the rioters thought more of plundering those of their own communion 

8 Ibid. 11, n. 38; Guild. Misc. (1957), 10, ns. 55 and 59, 13, n. 85; Transactions (1956), 
109-10; Guild. Misc. (1956), 32-3, 32, n. 10. 

%° Transactions (1956), 104-6. 27 Charles Dickens, Barnaby Rudge (1894), 133. 

8 Letters, vil, 387, 388, 390-1, 400. 


29 W. Coxe, Memoirs of the Life and Administration of Sir Robert Walpole (3 vols., 1798), 
III, 349-50. 
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than His Holiness’s flock.’*° The charge is plausible enough: there was con- 
siderable looting at Lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury Square, at 
Langdale’s and at various public houses (by no means all run by Irishmen), 
and it seems probable that a fair proportion of the funds collected for 
the ‘Protestant cause’ or even for ‘the poor Mob’—found its way into the 
wrong pockets. Yet the Assizes records show that only fifteen out of 160 persons 
brought to trial were specifically charged with looting; and of these only 
half were found guilty.*4 In the ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ movement of 1768-9, 
at least, the boot appears to have been on the other foot: the only sign of 
bribery that emerges is that of the two Irish chairmen, McQuirk and 
Balfe, whose group of rowdies seem to have been paid two guineas a head 
per week, allegedly by an agent of Lord Halifax, to ‘protect’ the Court 
candidate, Sir William Beauchamp Proctor, against the supporters of Serjeant 
Glynn.* 

Companion to the charge of bribery in such cases was that of ‘conspiracy’: 
it was almost axiomatic that a ‘hidden hand’ should be sought behind all 
outbursts of popular violence. Lord Carteret’s comments on the riots of 1736 
in the Lords’ debate on 10 February 1737 are of interest as being the very 
opposite of typical of the period in which they were voiced. ‘The people’, 
declared his Lordship, ‘seldom or never assemble in any riotous or tumul- 
tuous Manner, unless when they are oppressed, or at least imagine they are 
oppressed.’*? But Lord Carteret was speaking as a leader of the Opposition, 
anxious to press home an advantage. The Government could hardly be 
expected to be so sanguine; and Sir Robert Walpole, though he was prepared 
to acknowledge the presence of more immediate motives (such as ‘the 
complaint of the Irish’), attributed all the varied disturbances of that year to 
the common origin of Jacobite agitation.** Others, his own agents among 
them, spoke darkly of ‘high church’ and ‘popish priests’.** In 1768 no such 
explanations were put forward: ‘that Devil Wilkes’ was considered by King 
and Parliament alike as a sufficiently potent power for evil to stir the passions 
of ‘the mobbish sort’ without the aid of any outside agency. A similar compli- 
ment, however, was not paid to Lord George Gordon in June 1780. Though 
he and his Protestant Association were generally believed to have deliberately 
fostered the ‘No Popery’ disturbances for political ends, far more fantastic 
explanations of their origins were in circulation. It was said, for example, 


30 Letters, vil, 400. More pointedly, he wrote to another correspondent: ‘ Anti-Catholicism 
seems not only to have had little, but even only a momentary, hand in the riots’ (ibid. 407). 

31 For this point and a more detailed examination of the whole problem see Transactions 
(1956), 106-8. 

32 See the evidence of Robert Jones, Esq., J.P., of Fanmouth Castle, Glam., at McQuirk’s 
and Balfe’s subsequent trial for murder at the Old Bailey in Jan. 1769 (Old Bailey Proceedings 
(1769), 69, cit. in Guild. Misc. (1957), 13, n. 92). 

33 Gent[leman’s] Mag[azine] (1737), 374- 

34 ‘London Riots, 1736’, 19-20. 

35 Tbid. 21. 
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that the Government had allowed the riots to develop as a pretext for calling 
in the Army and imposing Martial Law;** and lurid tales were current of 
French and American agents slipping across the Channel, distributing gold 
and instigating disturbance under cover of which an assault was to be made 
on Admiral Geary’s fleet. But, though several of these tales were treated with 
all solemnity at the time, they were soon forgotten as serious explanations of 
the riots; and even Lord George Gordon was acquitted, when tried for treason 
at Westminster Hall, because it was not possible to convince a jury that he had 
deliberately planned the disturbances that followed from his speeches and 
activities.®” 

The ostensible causes of these movements are, of course, not in dispute: 
here, at least, we can see eye to eye with contemporary observers and com- 
mentators. Yet the motives underlying them were far from being so simple; 
and it is only by looking at these a little more closely that we shall get some 
picture of the deeper urges and impulses of the ‘mob’ of the eighteenth century. 
In July 1736, ‘the first motive’ (to quote Walpole) ‘was the complaint of the 
Irish’; but, even after Mr Goswell, the offending contractor, had dismissed 
his Irish workmen and the master weavers had promised to do the same, the 
riots went on. Judging from the continued shouting of the slogan ‘ Down with 
the Irish!’ when the movement spread to Whitechapel, this could only be 
because the grievance was long-standing and deep-felt. Yet it seems likely that 
the recent passing of the Gin Act, which threatened to tax the small gin-shops 
out of existence,** had something to do with it. Certainly, some of Walpole’s 
informers held this view: one of them was told on the second day of the riots 
in Shoreditch ‘that their meeting was to prevent the putting Down Ginn’. 
In early September, too, some weeks before the main campaign against the 
Act came to a head, threats were being voiced ‘in the Tippling Ale houses 
and little Gin Shops’ in Shoreditch against the lives of both Sir Robert him- 
self and of the Master of the Rolls, Sir Joseph Jekyll, M.P., who had sponsored 
the Bill in Parliament.*® Similarly, the campaign against the Gin Acct itself, 
which fellewed in the wake of the anti-Irish disturbances in East London, 
appears to have drawn strength from the long-standing opposition of farmers, 
distillers and City merchants to Sir Robert Walpole’s earlier proposals for 
a general Excise; fears were naturally expressed that the newly enacted 
duty on ‘spirituous liquors’ was but a further step in this direction.“ This 
interplay of motive was, on occasion, well appreciated by contemporary 

36 See, e.g., Horace Walpole’s Letters, v1, 408. 

37 Transactions (1956), 100-2. 

38 The Act levied a duty of 20s. per gallon on all ‘spirituous liquors’ sold by retailers and 
obliged innkeepers, brandy-shopkeepers and others dealing in spirits to hold a £50 licence 
(Commons Journals, x11, 585-7). 

3° ‘London Riots, 1736’, 20-1, 14, 3-4. 

4° A circular letter addressed to a Mr Moor, distiller of Long Ditch, Westminster, claimed 


that the Gin Act ‘struck at the very roots of Property’ and was ‘a prelude to general Excise 
next Session’ (ibid. 16). 
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observers, as witness the following letter addressed to Walpole in early 
September: 


It is evident that there are great discontents and murmurings through all this 
Mobbish part of the Town. The Gin Act and the Smuggling act sticks hard in the 
Stomachs of the meaner sort of People, and the Bridge act greatly Exasperates the 
Watermen insomuch that they make no scruple of declaring publiquely that they 
will join in any Mischief that can be set on foot." 


Finally, we must not leave out of account the possible effects on this ‘ Mobbish 
part’ of a recent rise in the price of wheat and bread: the quarter of wheat 
in London rose sharply from 2o0s.—25s. in June to 26s.—36s. in July, falling 
again slightly to 24s.-33s. in August-November.” We can, of course, only 
speculate how far events were influenced by this factor. 

A similar medley of motives appears to lie behind the Wilkes movement. 
It is, of course, important to note that Wilkes performed the remarkable feat 
of making a particular and distinctive appeal to three separate social groups— 
to the merchants and householders of the City (men like Aldermen John 
Sawbridge, James Townsend and Richard Oliver were, for a considerable 
time, among his most fervent supporters); to the ‘middling folk’ among the 
Middlesex freeholders; and (what concerns us more directly here) to the 
‘inferior set of people’ in London, Westminster and Southwark. Unless, in 
order to explain this phenomenon, we are to fall back on a conspiracy-cum- 
bribery theory—for which there is no supporting evidence—we must assume 
that Wilkes’s personality, political principles (however lacking in originality), 
and courageous defiance of authority had the power to evoke a more than 
ephemeral response among not only large and small property-owners in City 
and County, but among the small shopkeepers, craftsmen and wage-earners 
as well. They had already, on more than one previous occasion, in the name 
of ‘Revolution principles’, championed the cause of the City magistrates and 
of the Earl of Chatham; and, in a sense, their ‘adoption’ of Wilkes was but 
a logical sequel to the former popularity of Chatham. Yet, by this time, 
political passions had become more deeply and widely aroused, the divisions 
between Court and Opposition had grown apace, and Wilkes’s own willing- 
ness to tap the political energies of those normally untouched by parliamentary 
or municipal contests must have contributed not a little to make this response 
more widespread, more urgent and more sustained. 

In this case, the part played by social and economic factors emerges more 
clearly ; yet it is important to place them in their proper perspective. A feature 
of the year 1768 was the almost simultaneous presentation of wages claims 
by a wide variety of London trades. Historians have naturally been inclined 


41 ‘London Riots, 1736’, 22. 

42 Gent. Mag. (1736), 357, 425, 489, 554, 612, 676. Unfortunately the price of the wheaten 
peck-loaf (171b.60z.), quoted daily at the Assize of Bread in London, is not given for this period. 

48 For a fuller discussion, see Guild. Misc. (1957), 23-4. 
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to relate these disputes to the political movement of the period, and one of 
Wilkes’s biographers has even gone so far as to characterize them as an ‘out- 
break of political strikes’.“* Yet, with the exception of the coal-heavers and 
weavers, who appear for a short while to have been caught up in the Wilkite 
movement, these workers do not seem to have been particularly affected by 
the current political agitation, and the two movements should be seen as 
parallel rather than as closely related manifestations.“ The high cost of 
living during the earlier months of 1768 certainly gave an impetus to both. 
The price of wheat had risen steadily since the end of 1767: having fallen 
temporarily from a peak of 50s. per quarter in July and October of that year 
to 44s. 9d. in December, it rose by stages to a new and higher peak of 50s. 6d. 
in May; the price of bread followed a similar, though less erratic, course." 
Not surprisingly, we find the discontent that this aroused reflected in the 
agitation of the period. In mid-April, for instance, the Annual Register 
reported: ‘...a 4-penny loaf, adorned with mourning crape, was hung up 
at several parts of the Royal Exchange, with an inscription thereon, containing 
some reflections touching the high price of bread and other provisions’ ;* 
and—even more significantly—demonstrators at the House of Lords on 
10 May accompanied their chanting of the slogan ‘Wilkes and Liberty!’ with 
shouts of: ‘We might as well be hanged as starved!’4® But, after that, there 
was a sharp drop in wheat-prices to 31s. gd. in January 1769, followed by 
slight rises in July-August and December; yet, generally, the price of wheat 
and bread in London remained low throughout 1769 and continued to be so 
in the early months of 1770.*° In fact, for some time after the early summer of 
1768, rising food-prices cease to be a factor for consideration; and the later 
phases of the ‘ Wilkes and Liberty’ movement—including the excitement over 
the Middlesex election of December 1768 and the new outbreak of political 
rioting in London in March 1769—cannot be explained in such terms. 

In the case of the Gordon Riots, while the famine-motive may have lurked 
in the background, there is no obvious evidence of dissatisfaction with low 
wages or high prices. For the first seven months of 1780, the price of the 
quarter of wheat did not rise above 30s. 8d.; and the price of the wheaten peck- 
loaf remained correspondingly low.*! Here then, we must look to other factors 
for an explanation. In the first place, an examination of the documents con- 
firms the first casual impression—that the riots were essentially an outburst 


“ R. W. Postgate, That Devil Wilkes (2nd edn., 1956), 158. 

‘© Horace Walpole even wrote that sailors petitioning Parliament for higher wages on 
11 May ‘declared for the King and Parliament and beat down and drove away Wilkes’s 
mob’ (Letters, v, 100). 

46 See Guild. Misc. (1957), 15-20. * Ibid. 23. 

48 Annual Register (1768), 96. 

4° Cit. John Brooke, The Chatham Administration 1766-1768 (1957), 357-8. 

50 Guild. Misc. (1957), 23. 

5! The price of the wheaten peck-loaf, 2s. gd. in Oct.-Nov. 1767 and Feb.—July 1768, was 
1s. 11d. in Jan._June 1780 and only rose to 2s. in July (ibid. 23, n. 192). 
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of anti-Catholicism, expressing the deep, traditional hatred of Popery (with 
all its associations) and the panic-fear that, under cover of war with the 
Catholic Powers of France and Spain, both ‘Protestant religion’ and ‘Revolu- 
tion principles’ would be swept aside.®? This conclusion emerges not only 
from the repeated chanting of the ‘No Popery’ slogan at every stage of the 
riots and the obvious priority accorded by the rioters to Catholic chapels and 
schools; but, even more strikingly, from a closer study of the victims of the 
attacks. While these were far from all being Roman Catholics, it appears none 
the less that nearly every one of the claimants of substantial sums for com- 
pensation were either Papists, persons actively engaged in quelling the 
disturbances, or the owners or occupiers of buildings damaged in the course of 
assaults made on Catholic property.®* The primary motive, then, was political- 
religious; but the way in which the blow was directed against the Roman 
Catholic community and its defenders suggests that it had a distinct social 
bias as well. 

There was no indiscriminate attack made on the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion as a whole; had this been so, the main assault would have been against 
the humble Catholic communities of St Giles in the Fields and St Sepulchre, 
Holborn; of St Giles, Cripplegate, and St Luke, Old Street; and, above all, 
against the lodgers, labourers, riverside workers and weavers of Whitechapel, 
Wapping and St George in the East. The lists of claimants for damages show 
us that once the priest and the schoolmaster had been dealt with, it was the 
gentleman, the manufacturer, the merchant or the publican, rather than the 
craftsman or wage-earner, who was the main object of the rioters’ attention.™ 
This impression is confirmed by the Rate Books and Land Tax registers of the 
parishes concerned. Of 111 claimants whose rents are listed, only nine paid or 
were assessed for rents of less than {10 a year, and nearly two in every three 
paid rents of {20 or more; the average rent paid was a little over £34. In 
fact, they were householders of some substance and hardly typical of London’s 
14,000 Catholics as a whole. This element of social protest, while by no means 
peculiar to the Gordon Riots, is one of their more remarkable features.*® 

We may now attempt to draw some general conclusions. First, as to the 
composition and behaviour of these ‘mobs’. We have seen that they shared 
certain common traditions of behaviour, with their ready resort to such 
activities as house-‘ breaking’, window-smashing, burning their victims in 
effigy, parading under recognised ‘captains’, hallooing, huzzaing, slogan- 
shouting and so forth. Yet they appear as socially identifiable crowds of men 
and women and do not correspond to the static-abstract picture of the ‘mob’ 
presented by hostile contemporary witnesses or later historians. Above all, 
they were not simply passive instruments of outside agents or conspirators, 


52 Transactions (1956), 112-13. 53 Tbid. 107-8. 
54 Tbid. 108-9. 58 Guild. Misc. (1956), 32-3. 
5° For further evidence see Transactions (1956), 111-12. 
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whether Government, Opposition, Jacobite, Wilkite or Franco-American. 
Of course, they borrowed the ideas of their heroes of the hour—men such as 
Chatham and Wilkes, or even Lord George Gordon—but to present this 
aspect alone is to give a one-sided picture and to ignore the particular 
grievances and social impulses of the ‘inferior set of people’, which were by 
no means the same as those of the ‘middling sort’, such as voted for Wilkes in 
Middlesex or that rallied to St George’s Fields at the summons of Lord 
George Gordon; still less were they those of the City merchants or members 
of the Opposition in Parliament. We must now look at this factor a little more 
closely. 

First of all, there were the social and economic grievances. Wages, as we 
have seen, played an important part in the anti-Irish riots of July 1736 and 
influenced one phase, at least, of the Wilkes movement of 1768-9. It would, 
of course, require a far more detailed study of wages movements during the 
period as a whole than has here been attempted to determine how far this was 
a general underlying grievance. High food prices were a more likely common 
source of dissatisfaction, as they affected all small consumers; but they were 
certainly not a continuous cause of complaint, as we can see from our study 
of the disturbances under review and from a brief glance at the fluctuations 
in the price of bread and wheat in the course of the century. In London, 
wheat prices were high—or appreciably above average—in 1736, 1740, 1756-8, 
1766-8, 1772-3, 1775, 1777 and in 1793-5.” Yet, taking the period as 
a whole, there was not in London—as there was in English rural districts and, 
for that matter, in Paris both before and during the Revolution—a close 
general concordance between high food prices and popular disturbance.** 

A more generalised social grievance must have lain behind the more or less 
spontaneous protest of rich against poor which we have noted as a feature 
of certain of these outbreaks. A similar desire to achieve some rough kind of 
social justice is evident in the Wilkes riots of March 1768, when the windows 
of lords and ladies of opulence and fashion were smashed with gay abandon: 
the names of the victims read almost like a page from Debrett.® And it is no 
doubt significant that in the course of such outbreaks we do not find any 
clear distinction made by the rioters between Government and Opposition 
members. 

Equally significant is the emergence of a nucleus of ideas and impulses not 
limited to the satisfaction of immediate material needs. One of the most 
frequently recurring themes in the popular ideology of this time was that of 
the Englishman’s ‘liberty’. The belief that Englishmen were ‘free’ and not 

*” For prices of bread and wheat, see the Gent. Mag. for the appropriate years. 

88 For English rural and provincial riots of the period, see R. W. Wearmouth, Methodism 
and the Common People of the Eighteenth Century (1945), chaps. 1-3; for Paris, see my The 
Crowd in the French Revolution (Oxford, 1959). 


® Guild. Misc. (1957), 5-6. 
Transactions (1956), 100-1; Guild. Misc. (1957), loc. cit. 
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‘slaves’, and did not starve or wear ‘wooden shoes’—such as foreigners in 
general and Papists in particular—was strongly entrenched, and had been so 
since the religious and social conflicts of the previous century. The view finds 
an echo in the riots of 1736, though, in this case, it appears to have been 
voiced by the ‘middling’ rather than by the ‘mobbish’ sort. The ‘Liberty 
and Property’ slogan was heard in the Shoreditch riots in July; and, in 
September, while the campaign against the Gin Act was at its height, 
a circular letter addressed to London distillers declared: ‘If we are English- 
men let us show that we have English spirits and not tamely submit to the 
yoak just ready to be fastened about our necks.... Let them [Sir Robert 
Walpole and Sir Joseph Jekyll, M.P.] see that wooden shoes are not so easy to 
be worn as they imagine.’® This concept of ‘liberty’, of course, runs through 
the Wilkes movement as a whole and here it is essentially a popular slogan. 
It is significant, no doubt, that Sir William Proctor should have found it 
expedient to adopt it at Brentford in December 1768, where it was reported 
that arm-bands issued by the Court candidate bore the inscription ‘ Liberty 
and Proctor!’® In the Gordon Riots, we find another form of this assertion 
of an Englishman’s liberties—this time, by the property-owners and house- 
holders of the City of London. They demanded the right to set up voluntary 
associations commanded by their own officers in order to protect their rights 
and properties both against the depredations of the rioters and the encroach- 
ment of government—a sort of citizens’ militia, or milice bourgeoise, nine 
years before the siege of the Bastille!®* A similar spirit of sturdy independence 
and hostility to the executive was shown in the flat refusal of a majority of the 
City companies to contribute financially to the upkeep of troops quartered in 
the City during the disturbances.* 

Closely related to the theme of ‘liberty’ and similarly linked with ‘wooden 
shoes’ was the theme of ‘No Popery’. In popular ideology, at least, this had 
as strong a political as a religious bias and probably derived equally from 
memories of seventeenth-century conflicts and of ‘the Good Old Cause’. 
It appears in all three of these movements. In 1736, the rioters’ slogan in 
Goodman’s Fields, ‘King George for ever and down with the Irish!’ was 
countered by a shout of ‘ King George and no Popery!’ from Walpole’s agent, 
John Ibutt, and his friends. In 1774, both Wilkes and Serjeant Glynn, as 


61 Coxe, op. cit. 111, 349; ‘London Riots, 1736’, 15-16 (my italics.) 

62 Guild. Misc. (1957), 13. 

83 Guild. Misc. (1956), 38 ff. The St Marylebone Associates, headed as they were by seven 
noblemen and fifty-seven gentlemen and esquires, were more in the nature of a milice aristo- 
cratique (ibid. 40-1). 

64 See the Court Minutes for July-Oct. 1780 of the Apothecaries, Barber-Surgeons, 
Blacksmiths, Butchers, Carpenters, Cordwainers, Dyers and Fishmongers (Guild. Lib., MSS. 
8201/13, 5258/8, 6443/9, 4329/20, 7353/7, 4329/20, 8154/4, 5571/4). Among twenty-two 
Companies whose Court Minutes and/or Account Books I have examined for this period 
and for this purpose, the Upholders at first voted {£20 towards the cost of the upkeep 
of troops and later rescinded it (MS. 7141/2), and the Grocers alone seem to have been fully 
co-operative (MSS. 7302/10, 7305/1). 85 “London Riots, 1736’, 9. 
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M.P.s for Middlesex, felt obliged to give a pledge to their constituents to 
work for the repeal of the Quebec Act, ‘establishing Popery’ and French 
Laws in Canada; the demand was backed by the City’s Common Council and 
the Earl of Chatham, and supported by popular demonstrations at the House 
of Commons. The riots of 1780 provided, of course, a more striking example; 
yet it is sometimes wrongly supposed that, in this case, active support for the 
repeal of the Catholic Relief Act and for the ‘No Popery’ demand was con- 
fined to the ‘lunatic fringe’ around Lord George Gordon and the Protestant 
Association, to the irresponsible London ‘mob’ and the associates of John 
Wesley. This was, in fact, far from being the case. The Protestant Association’s 
campaign had stirred a response among those professing the most traditional 
and secular of ‘Revolution principles’ in the City of London. Four days 
before the riots the Lime Street Ward, by unanimous vote, instructed its 
Alderman, Sir Watkin Lewes, and its Common Council men to press for 
repeal; and two days later, the Common Council followed suit and even urged 
their demand on Parliament, supported by a deputation on 7 June—when 
the riots were at their height.®’ Little wonder that magistrates were chary of 
risking their necks or reputations in order to protect Catholic property or 
that troops were unwilling to fire on citizens engaged in destroying Catholic 
chapels and schools!®* In this sense, of course—though not in every other— 
the Gordon Riots fall within the main Whig-Radical tradition and are not 
just a crazy, isolated phenomenon. The same theme of anti-Popery persists as 
a live political issue as late as the General Election of 1830.® 

Another related theme is chauvinism, or hostility to foreigners—particu- 
larly, though by no means exclusively, to those from Catholic countries. Anti- 
Irish agitation was sustained by religious differences, historical memories 
and the importation of cheap labour from Ireland. The latter considera- 
tion was, no doubt, predominant in the East London disturbances of 1736 
and in the Covent Garden riots of 1763; the former in 1780. In this case, 
several Irish public houses were wrecked in Golden Lane and Southwark, and 
the choice of Irish witnesses for the Crown in one of the trials that followed 
at St Margaret’s Hall led to a lively exchange between defence counsel and 
prosecution.” Yet, as we have noted, there was clearly no attempt to make a 
wholesale and indiscriminate attack on the Irish Catholic population. In 
1768, the position was more confused: on the one hand, Wilkes received 
considerable support among Irish coal-heavers and weavers; on the other, 


8° Gent. Mag. (1774), 283, 444; (1775), 348; W. E. H. Lecky, A History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century (7 vols., 1906), 1v, 299-300. The Earl of Shelburne was repeating this 
demand as late as June 1780 (I. R. Christie, The End of North’s Ministry 1780-1782 (1958), 25). 

®? Guild. Misc. (1956), 37. ®8 Transactions (1956), 96, 113. 

8° Norman Gash, ‘English Reform and the French Revolution in the General Election of 
1830’, in Essays presented to Sir Lewis Namier, 258-88. 

70M. D. George, London Life in the XVIII Century (1925), 117-19. 

"| Transactions (1956), 110. 
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it was Irish chairmen who threw in their lot—at a price, it is true!—with 
Sir William Proctor at Brentford. 

Anti-Scottish feeling was shorter-lived. Whatever its exact origins, it was 
strong in the 1760’s and was ably exploited by Wilkes in the North Briton 
and after the ‘massacre’ of St George’s Fields. It was certainly not confined 
to London: Sir Lewis Namier gives an interesting example from the Canter- 
bury election of 1761, when Bute’s ‘Whig’ candidate is opposed by local 
Tories with the slogan, ‘No Scotch—no foreigner!’?? But it was clearly 
a diminishing asset after Bute’s retirement from the scene. In the Gordon 
Riots, for example, it was the Scots that gave the lead to London in destroying 
Papist chapels, and Lord George Gordon himself was a Scot. It is no doubt 
significant of a change in popular mood (as well as of Wilkes’s conversion to 
more sober habits) that neither Wilkes nor any other determined opponent 
of the riots sought to exploit this fact. 

The deepest hostility was, with little doubt, reserved for the French and 
Spaniards, who were not only Papists but traditional national enemies. In 
the course of the St George’s Fields affray of May 1768—when Britain was at 
peace—a soldier was heard to say that he would never shoot at Englishmen, 
though he was ready to fire on Frenchmen and Spaniards at any time.** The 
same hostility came to the surface again in the protests against the Quebec 
Act of 1774.4 It was more violently expressed in the Gordon Riots, though 
this is hardly surprising as, by this time, Britain was at war with both France 
and Spain. Frenchmen, wrote a French diarist, did not dare show their faces 
in the streets of London; and the Portuguese Lebarty was told: ‘I'll have your 
house down, you outlandish bouger!’’> Hostility to France was once more 
evident in the campaign against the Eden—Vergennes Treaty of 1786 and 
may have played some part in the Birmingham and Manchester ‘Church and 
King’ riots of 1791-2. By contrast, there is little evidence, during the Gordon 
Riots, though they took place at the height of the American War of Inde- 
pendence, of any anti-American feeling among the ‘mobbish sort’. Pro- 
Americanism, too, seems to have been confined to higher social circles and 
does not appear as an expression of popular opinion. 

Yet it was from elements such as these, tenuous and even irrelevant as 
they may appear, that there gradually developed a mass basis for the Radical 
movement of the later eighteenth century. There has been a tendency to trace 
the origins of such a movement almost exclusively to the political awakening 
of the ‘middling sort’ of people—Middlesex freeholders, City liverymen and 
the like—while the ‘mob’ in London as elsewhere is left out of the picture, 
except in so far as it is represented as indulging in dangerous diversionary 


Sir Lewis Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (1957), 101-2. 
Guild. Misc. (1957), 10, n. 53. 

Lecky, loc. cit.; Gent. Mag. (1774), 283, 444. 

Transactions (1956), 113, n. 1. 
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activities like the Gordon Riots or in blind outbursts motivated by hunger or 
the quest for loot. Yet this is a profound mistake. Hardy’s Corresponding 
Society of 1792 (composed of similar elements to those who shouted ‘ Wilkes 
and Liberty!’ and ‘pulled down’ Catholic chapels) could hardly have appeared 
without a sustained political tradition behind it. The crucial years are perhaps 
1768-g: the period of the General Election of March 1768,” of the various 
contests in Middlesex, of the founding of the Society of Supporters of the 
Bill of Rights and—most crucial for the ‘inferior set of people’ in London— 
the years of the fullest flowering of the ‘Wilkes and Liberty’ agitation. It is, 
of course, only too easy to exaggerate its maturity: at this stage, it is by no 
means a fully-fledged political movement in which devotion to a set of political 
principles is in greater evidence than attachment to the person of a popular 
leader or hero. It was only later that such concepts as ‘liberty’ became clothed 
in the more tangible form of demands for Annual Parliaments, the rights of 
electors, or the extension of the franchise—demands as yet only voiced by 
the higher social strata of freeholders, City merchants and tradesmen. The 
American War may have hastened the process in the long run, though appeals 
by Wilkes and others to the common people fell off steeply after October 1774, 
when Wilkes was elected Lord Mayor at his third attempt. After that, there 
was the refusal of Lord Mayor Sawbridge in 1776 to allow the Navy to impress 
men in the City;’’ but, generally speaking, no attempt was made to enlist the 
sympathies of the ‘mobbish sort’ for the views of the pro-American elements 
in the City. And, as is well known, the Gordon Riots—though by no means 
marking a complete break with a Radical tradition—discouraged any further 
appeals of this kind for a decade to come: Dr Sutherland quotes a city worthy, 
Joseph Brasbridge, as saying—‘ From that moment. . .I shut my ears against 
the voice of popular clamour’;’* and Wilkes himself had by this time, quite 
apart from the riots, become a thoroughly respectable citizen with a safe seat 
in the Commons and a lucrative City sinecure and was not likely to bother 
himself any more with appeals to the ‘inferior set’. So the political develop- 
ment of the London ‘mob’ had to proceed by other means. How far the 
Westminster election of 1784 contributed to the process it would be hard to 
say, as it would be to estimate how far London craftsmen and working men 
were influenced by the opening stages of the French Revolution or the factory 
system, just then beginning in the North; but it is evident that the more 
thoughtful of them were touched by the writings of Tom Paine. In fact, 
with the founding of Hardy’s Corresponding Society in 1792, a stable base 
seems at last to have been found for the Radical movement among the petty 
craftsmen and wage-earners of the metropolis. 


© See S. Maccoby, English Radicalism 1762-1785 (1955), 79-88. 

” Gent. Mag. (1776), 528. Within a month, however, under Sawbridge’s successor, Sir 
Thomas Halifax, the Press gangs were once more freely operating in the City (ibid. 530). 

* Cit. Dr L. S. Sutherland, op. cit. 73. 
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This takes us, of course, a long way beyond the groping, tentative and im- 
mature displays of 1736, and even of 1768. Much work needs to be done to 
fill in the gaps in our knowledge of the subject—including the role of the ‘mob’ 
in the outcry over Excise, during the Jacobite agitation of the 1740's, at the 
time of Chatham’s ascendancy, or in 1784. Again, we need to pay more 
attention to factors like Irish immigration and the growth of London’s 
population; and, perhaps even more important, to the influence exerted on the 
‘mobbish sort’ by the ‘middling sort’ of people—such as those who supported 
Wilkes in Middlesex and the City of London; who escorted Crosby and 
Oliver to Parliament and the Tower in the course of the City-Commons 
dispute over the publication of parliamentary debates; who gave such solid 
backing to Beckford and other City ‘Patriots’; and who formed the rank and 
file of Lord George Gordon’s Protestant Association. This would enable us 
to draw more confident conclusions; but, even within the limitations of our 
present knowledge, we may tentatively suggest that the first beginnings of this 
mass Radical movement should be sought in these immature, groping, and 
often violent, efforts of the common people of London to express themselves 
in social and political terms. 
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Il. ‘STATESMEN IN DISGUISE’: REFLEXIONS ON 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEUTRALITY 
OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 


By G. K1ITsON CLARK 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


WITHOUT question constitutional and democratic principles demand that 
the permanent officials of this country, even the most important and 
intelligent of them, must be content to deserve the proud title of servant. The 
Ministers of the Crown who are responsible to Parliament and enjoy their 
places because they have been chosen by the electorate, must, while they 
retain power, have an absolute control of the whole machinery of state, and 
that includes the unstinted service of the experts who alone can work that 
machinery. Of course a loyal servant has no need to be servile, nor in the 
right context dumb. The civil servant must give his counsel freely, and his 
criticism boldly; but the policy he must put into effect must obviously be that 
of the ruling political party and not his own. He must give order and practic- 
ability to the programme to which ministers are pledged, if that is at all 
possible. If he is in a position in the service for his opinions to affect his 
work then his opinions must be unknown to the public, and he must avoid 
public controversy and eschew party politics. Discreet, anonymous and un- 
committed he must be free to serve equally effectively any party, to carry into 
action any policy, which the sovereign people in its wisdom has favoured 
at the polls. 

In recent years the rules which safeguard this position have been the subject 
of enquiry, discussion and codification ;! but the principles involved had been 
established by an older tradition and a very strong one. They seem to secure 
their purpose. It is indeed significant that two carefully considered tributes 
to the impartial service which permanent officials give to ministers have 
recently been published by very experienced statesmen,” one by Lord Attlee 
and the other by Mr Herbert Morrison; but perhaps more significant still is 
the absence in recent years of serious complaint on this particular head. 
There have indeed been complaints about the power of the anonymous civil 

1 See Establishment Circular 26/53 (14 Aug. 1953); Cmd. 8783 on Political Activities of 
Civil Servants (March 1953); Cmd. 7718 Report of the Committee on the Political Activities 
of Civil Servants (presented to Parliament June 1949, reprinted 1958). See also, Public 
Administration (Journal of the Royal Institute of Public Administration), xxxI, 163 ; XXXII, 324 
and K. C. Wheare, Government by Committee: an essay on the British Constitution (Oxford, 
1 20- 
eh hee The Civil Service in Britain and France (1956), ch. 2, ‘Civil Servants, 


Ministers, Parliament and the Public’ by the Earl Attlee; Herbert Morrison, Government 
and Parliament. A Survey from the Inside (Oxford, 1954), XIV, 311-36. 
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servant, but these have been concerned with the extent of discretionary power 
apparently committed to him at the expense of the private rights of the 
ordinary members of the public, not with anything that infringed on the 
prerogatives of the ministers of the crown. They have in fact been rather 
directed at the nature of modern government in general than inspired by any 
clear knowledge of the part actively played in it by civil servants personally. 
If civil servants had offended against ministers we should presumably have 
heard about it, for politicians are not as a class apt to be inarticulate about 
their grievances. 

Nevertheless the position is a remarkable one. It entails the control of the 
expert by the inexpert, the subordination, in the last resort, of the man who 
has grown grey in the skilled handling of certain problems to the man who 
may not have given a thought to them six months before, and whose sole 
claim to authority is that he has been sponsored by a public which has never, 
in all probability, thought of them at all. Perhaps, therefore, it is worth 
while to spend a short time considering the history of this position to try to 
see some of the principles which it may embody, some of the pre-existing 
conditions which it may require. 

Indeed it may be more worth while to do this since the way in which this 
history is generally regarded seems normally to be obscured by the fact that 
this result is too comprehensively attributed to the proposals made in the 
report of Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan in 1854—as for 
instance when Lord Attlee, speaking of the impartiality of the civil servant in 
this country, talks of ‘the very special position of the British civil service, 
a position which has developed during the last hundred years as the result of 
the Trevelyan-Northcote reforms’.* This is, at best, an oversimplified account 
of a very complicated matter. To say this is not to deny the importance of the 
recommendations of the Northcote-Trevelyan report; to do that would be 
very foolish. Indeed the report is so important that it has become something 
of a trap for historians who have been tempted to refer everything to it, to 
use it as something like a magic formula, a name of power which caused, and 
can therefore account for, any change for the better in the practice and 
organization of the civil service in the nineteenth century. Obviously this 
leaves much out of account, and as obviously some of the phrases which are 
often used in this context call rather urgently for further analysis. 

For instance whether it is true to say, as is often said, that the Northcote- 
Trevelyan proposals pointed to the means by which the civil service was 
‘withdrawn from party politics’ must depend on what this ‘withdrawal from 
party politics’ means. It could in fact mean one of two things. It might 
mean that civil servants are no longer to play with party politics, are not to 
use their position to impose their own policies on the country—that is that the 
civil service has been neutralized. Or it might mean that party politicians are 


3 Attlee, loc. cit. 16. 
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no longer to play with the civil service, they are no longer for instance to use 
patronage in the civil service to secure political support, or the votes of civil 
servants to win elections—that is that the method of recruitment to the civil 
service has been purified, and its integrity guaranteed. 

The two processes may be connected, but they need not be. A man may 
have been recruited in the most irreproachable manner by statesmen whose 
sole desire was to serve the best interests of the country, and yet he may 
attempt to use his position in the civil service to advance his own personal 
policies which may be very enlightened but are possibly not those approved 
by his political masters. Or conversely, a man may have come into the 
service through the most ordinary political jobbery, he may have been given 
a place simply because a minister, who had no interest in his capacity to do 
the work, desired to gratify some supporter, and yet he may be prepared to 
maintain the traditions of his office and to serve the state impartially without 
reference to the political interest of whoever it was who originally nominated 
him. Indeed the history of much of the civil service before the days of entry 
by open competitive examination suggests that a man appointed by ordinary 
political nomination would give such impartial service provided that three 
conditions were fulfilled; he must have been appointed at the beginning of 
his adult life, he must enjoy reasonable security of tenure, and promotion 
must not be by political favour. It was this last condition which that very 
experienced and conscientious administrator Sir James Graham thought to 
be all important. In what follows he is speaking of dockyard appointments in 
1853 and he takes the old view of the government’s use of patronage, that 
it is impossible to conduct a government without giving a fair preference to 
the friends and supporters of the government; but, said he, provided that 
there was a strict examination before acceptance and a probationary period, 
‘I care not from whom the nominations emanate; but it is of vital importance 
when once you admit persons within the yards, that promotion should proceed 
on the ground of merit, and of merit only.’* It is true that experience showed 
that none of these conditions secured that a civil servant should be either 
intelligent or industrious—but that is a different story. 

It was with the question of the purification of the methods of recruitment 
that nineteenth-century reformers primarily concerned themselves—and no 
wonder. Political jobbery had been a source of gross political abuse in the 
eighteenth century. As the demand for political reform became urgent this 
universal political jobbery, which seemed to exploit all the posts in Church and 
State and was extended by a monstrous welter of sinecures, pensions and 
grotesque medieval survivals, appeared to angry reformers as the worst 
obstacle in their path. It was the means by which the aristocracy had both 
riveted their power on the country and also exploited its resources. Since 
about 1780 the old system had in fact been slowly dying, but it took an un- 


* Sir James Graham, H[ouse] of C[ommons], 19 April 1853, Hansard, 3rd series, CxxvI, 112. 
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conscionable time to die. In the 1850’s political nomination was still the 
normal way into the civil service. In 1853 and 1854 its results were under 
criticism, and while men’s minds were on the matter there came from the 
frozen mud of the Crimea the ugliest stories of callous official incompetence. 
If the facts of those very dreadful administrative failures are carefully analysed 
it will be realized that appointment by political jobbery and the influence of 
the aristocracy were probably not the main causes for what went wrong. But 
political jobbery had possibly played its part, and certainly the evil effects of 
aristocratic influence could be seen in the bad administration of those noble- 
men who had purchased for themselves high posts in the army, and in the 
outrageous attempt of the Horse Guards to stifle the critics. If these things 
were so why look further? The mood of frustration and anger which that 
situation produced and the diagnosis of the evil which that mood naturally 
suggested, can be studied in Dickens’s introduction to Little Dorrit and the 
famous chapter x of that book on the Tite Barnacle family and the Circum- 
locution Office, which contains some of the most brilliant political satire 
in the language. It is very bitter, but considering what grotesque and 
dreadful things had happened and could still happen it is only justifiably so. 
Nevertheless it is not necessarily a satisfactory diagnosis of the whole 
situation. 

It was against these evils that the reforms that derived from the Northcote- 
Trevelyan report were aimed.® The system of open competitive examination 
would close for ever the doors to the Tite Barnacles. That for Dickens and 
for others like him was the most important, the all important, point at issue. 
Abolish political jobbery, get rid of aristocratic influence, and the iniquitous 
system that protected them, and you could easily reorganize the system of 
government and—at least Dickens if not all the reformers cared about this— 
get to work on urgently needed social reform. The view has been widely 
inherited and it is no doubt for this reason that many writers have not been 
able to see further than the Northcote—Trevelyan report. But in fact there were 
other sources of trouble with which political jobbery had nothing to do, as 
for instance, either the devastating results of savage official economy itself, 
often the result of ignorant but powerful parliamentary or public criticism, 
or the results of the general clumsiness and disjointed character of much of 
the British machine of government. Indeed there were some issues which the 
Northcote—Trevelyan report did not even intend to touch at all—and one of 
them was the neutralization of the civil service, if that means the prevention 
of civil servants from taking action which is likely to land them in party 
controversy. 


5 On the Patent Office, which interested Dickens, see Victor G. Alexander, ‘A Nineteenth 
Century Scandal’ (Public Administration, xxvit1, 295-304). 

® The Northcote-Trevelyan Report. See Parl[iamentary] Papers (1854), xxvi1, 367-87; 
also Public Administration, xxx11 (1954), I-51, with an important article by Prof. E. Hughes. 
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If anything the report went the other way. It was hoped that entry by 
examination would attract a better class of candidate and that the service 
could be so re-arranged that men in certain grades in it would not be over- 
whelmed with drudgery but work more reflectively and intelligently. But in 
so far as a man becomes more reflective and intelligent the more likely is he 
to have his own views about things and the less content will he be to be a docile 
servant and no more. If this is so it is possible that he will be more likely to 
take on his own initiative action which may come into the sphere of party 
politics. As soon as the Northcote—Trevelyan report was produced this point 
was grasped by Sir James Stephen, then a professor at Cambridge but for 
a long time permanent head of the Colonial Office. Sir James made the point 
that an examination such as was proposed was designed to select candidates 
with qualities which were not needed by a civil servant, if you took into 
account the kind of functions he had to perform and the restrictions of the 
position he had to fill. ‘You stand in need’, said he, ‘not of statesmen in dis- 
guise, but of intelligent, steady, methodical men of business.’ It is significant 
that a note of bitterness creeps into his language when he talks of the frustra- 
tions natural to the position of the civil servant, and the abuse he may have 
to receive without being able to answer. It is probable that in all this he was 
calling to mind his own uncomfortable experiences; however, it is unlikely 
that anything that he said much troubled that confident man Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, even though he too was a permanent official.’ 

This does not of course mean that a contingent result of the Northcote— 
Trevelyan reforms, when they were put into effect, may not have been an 
increase in the anonymity and neutrality of the civil service. Prof. S. E. Finer 
in an article on the responsibility of ministers has claimed that the abolition 
of recruitment by patronage after 1870 did much to render the civil servant 
anonymous, since it severed personal allegiances between ministers and civil 
servants.* hat may very well be so, certainly tradition and practice in this 
matter were in the period before 1870, for a variety of reasons, unsettled and 
insecure, but as certainly the principle upon which the anonymity and 
neutrality of the civil servant is based was well known long before 1870. 

For instance in July 1859 Mr Gladstone, who had just become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Palmerston’s government, was criticized in the 
House of Commons on a point connected with the income tax by Sir Stafford 
Northcote who had been Financial Secretary to the Treasury in Lord Derby’s 
government which had just retired. The point can never have been of much, 
and is now of no imaginable, interest; but in his argument Sir Stafford con- 
trasted the assurance which the Chancellor of the Exchequer claimed to 


* Parl. Papers (1854-5), xx, 71-80. See also K. C. Wheare, The Civil Service in the 
Constitution (1954). 

® Fournal of Public Administration, xxx1v (S. E. Finer, ‘The Individual Responsibility of 
Ministers’, 377-96), 380. 
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have received from the ‘heads of the revenue department’ that a certain course 
was practicable with the contrary advice they had given when the matter was 
discussed a few months before, and Mr Gladstone endeavoured to prevent 
Sir Stafford proceeding with his argument ‘by a prolonged shaking of his 
head’. It should be explained that Sir Stafford had originally been introduced 
into both administration and politics by Mr Gladstone, and, though they 
were now on different sides of the house, it is clear that Sir Stafford still 
deeply respected his old master and probably still went to him for personal 
advice, therefore this head shaking was rather tutorial and admonitory than 
polemical and partisan. Indeed Mr Gladstone explained it to Sir Stafford 
afterwards; it was not, he said, meant for a denial of fact, but ‘was intended 
to intimate that references from the opposition bench to opinions of the 
permanent officers of the government, in contradiction to the Minister who 
is responsible in the matter at issue, were contrary to rule and to convenience’.® 
Now the significant point about this incident is not the fact that by a queer 
chance it involves at least two of the men who were most closely concerned 
with the report, Mr Gladstone and Sir Stafford Northcote; it is rather the 
nature of the message which Mr Gladstone believed that he could convey 
to his pupil by merely shaking his head. He must have felt that his principle 
was in some form commonly known and commonly accepted, otherwise he 
could not have hoped to have been understood however long he went on. 

Of course for a principle to be commonly known and commonly accepted 
does not mean that it will be commonly observed, and Mr Gladstone’s 
principle only covers part of the field; it is, after the manner of Mr Gladstone, 
carefully guarded. Nevertheless it draws attention to the basic principle on 
which the necessity for the neutrality and anonymity of the civil servant is 
grounded—the sole responsibility of the minister. For if the ininister is to be 
responsible for what happens then neither the opinions nor the actions nor 
the words of civil servants who are not responsible must embarrass him, or 
force his decisions. 

This principle can be traced back into the nineteenth century without 
reference to the Trevelyan—Northcote reforms, or to their authors. For instance 
in 1864 the 3rd Earl Grey is explicit on the point in the second edition of his 
book on Parliamentary Government. He says: ‘It is no arbitrary rule which 
requires that all holders of permanent offices must be subordinate to some 
Minister responsible to Parliament since it is obvious that without it the first 
principle of our system of government—the control of all branches of 
the administration by Parliament—would be abandoned’; and he fully 


® Sir Stafford Northcote, H. of C. 21 July 1859; Hansard, 3rd series, CLv, 225; Gladstone 
to Northcote, 25 July 1859; Andrew Lang, Life, Letters and Diaries of Sir Stafford Northcote 
(Edinburgh, 1890), 1, 160, cit. A. Lawrence Lowell, [The] Government of England (New York, 
1918), I, 191-2. 

10 Earl Grey, Parliamentary Government considered with reference to Reform (1864), 300. 
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recognized the consequences of this doctrine, he believed that civil servants 
must not engage in public controversy, or write for the newspapers, an 
action of which he seems to have noted one or two examples recently." But he 
had not gained his opinions from Gladstone, Northcote or Trevelyan; in 
fact it is clear that he disliked the views of their report; he devotes a certain 
amount of space in his book to the usual arguments against selection by 
competitive examination,!* and he takes, as did Sir James Graham, the old 
view of patronage. ‘The power’, says he, ‘which the Ministry of the day 
possesses of conciliating its Parliamentary supporters by favours conferred 
upon them, either directly, or indirectly, through their friends and con- 
stituents, is one of the principal means by which the necessary authority of 
the Government in both Houses of Parliament is supported.’!* In this 
instance therefore, the case for the neutralization of the civil service is 
absolutely divided from any belief that it would be desirable, or right, to 
remove it from the sphere of political jobbery. 

There is, however, no need to stop in 1864, it is possible to step back two 
decades further, and in fact into the office of which Sir James Stephen was 
at one time permanent head. Sir Henry Taylor, the poet, entered the Colonial 
Office in 1824 and in 1836 he published his well-known book The Statesman. 
In it there is a description of a government department which closely resembles 
a modern government department in embryo. There is the minister and one 
or more political and parliamentary subordinates, and in the office an official 
of similar rank to them who holds his office on a more permanent tenure with- 
out reference to changes of ministry. In order to satisfy the claims of the 
constitution the minister who is dependent for his place upon a majority in 
the House of Commons must be responsible for everything, though in fact 
much that is done in the office will not be likely to come into party politics; 
of this the minister’s knowledge will not be great, and for this his responsi- 
bility will be nominal.!* In fact Taylor realizes the essential doctrine of the 
concentration of responsibility upon the minister, if he also realizes how it 
must work—in those days and presumably now. But he realized something 
else that was going to be important. He foresaw the need for a legislative and 
administrative policy which should be based upon knowledge gained through 
official experience, and he desired to see an increase in the number of civil 
servants who could handle it. Some of them he believed might even be given 
leisure to reflect on it. What he wanted was in fact an increase to four or six 
under-secretaries, who could become in his picturesque phrase ‘efficient 
closet statesmen’ and provide ‘a wise and constant instrumentality at work 
upon administrative measures (distinguished as they might be from the 
measures of political parties)’. 

# Ibid. 331. 12 Ibid. 295-314. 13 Ibid. 42-3. 


“ H. Taylor, The Statesman (Cambridge, 1957) (first published 1836), ch. xu, 75 ff. 
© Taylor, op. cit. 82-3. 
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The suggestion is pregnant, but it is also dangerous. Party politicians may 
very well not accept the distinction between the measures which they propose 
and debate and the measures which are purely administrative, and men have 
an inexpugnable dislike to being governed by ‘closet statesmen’ however wise 
and reflective they may be; they do not know how they got into the closet, 
what they are doing in the closet or who is going to be responsible or 
even to know what is happening there. There was a man, as has been 
suggested, very close to Taylor who could have told him all this. The Statesman 
is in fact dedicated to that very able, rather gloomy, highly conscientious 
permanent official James Stephen who was to talk about ‘statesmen in dis- 
guise’. Taylor calls him ‘the man within the author’s memory in whom the 
active and the contemplative most often meet’; and no man knew better than 
Stephen how unfortunate it may be for an official to be suspected of possess- 
ing those dangerous qualities. During the struggle for the emancipation of 
the slaves he was abused by the West Indian interest, and after that to roast 
the other side he was abused by the Colonial reformers. He was ‘King 
Stephen’, ‘Mr Over-Secretary Stephen’, he was ‘Mr Mother Country’; 
indeed Charles Buller’s account of him as ‘Mr Mother Country’ must stand 
for ever as the classical account of the habitual triumph of the all-pervasive 
self-deprecatory power of the permanent official over the inexperience of his 
successive political masters.!® It is very brilliant, whether it is just or not is 
another question. What is certain is that Stephen had no desire to stand for 
that portrait. He knew that he was a subordinate limited by the fact that he 
was not responsible, and would have much liked to have been anonymous. 

Professor Hughes has published two rather moving letters written by him 
to the 3rd Earl Grey on two occasions. The second letter was written in 1845, 
its occasion being the harsh attacks which the New Zealand Company had 
made on Stephen’s integrity. In 1844 Stephen had turned to the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Stanley, for protection. But Stanley though he deplored these 
attacks felt that neither Stephen nor he could answer an apparently peculiarly 
offensive one that had appeared in a magazine. Stephen could not do so for 
he, Stanley, not Stephen was responsible for the actions of the Colonial Office, 
and he could not do so because he was responsible not to the press, but to 
Parliament and the Queen. The best that he could think of doing was to 
supply Stephen with a letter expressing an absolute belief in his integrity 
which he could show to anyone. This letter Stephen showed in self-protection 
to Earl Grey as chairman of the New Zealand committee. On the first occasion, 
in 1833, Stephen begged Earl Grey, then Lord Howick, not to associate his 
name in honour with the bill for the abolition of slavery, which owed in fact 
a great deal to him, because his unpopularity would only prejudice the measure 
and also because he could not claim credit for it since his political masters not 


16 Charles Buller, ‘Responsible Government for Colonies’ (1840). The most easily available 
edition is in E. M. Wrong, Charles Buller and Responsible Government (Oxford, 1926). 
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he must carry the responsibility. This is twenty years before the Northcote— 
Trevelyan report.” 

It is difficult to carry the history of the exclusive responsibility of ministers 
and the irresponsibility of civil service behind 1830, because before that date 
conditions tend to be very different. Of course a doctrine of ministerial 
responsibility existed and that carried with it, as it must, the corollary that 
a minister was responsible for his assistants. As Wilberforce said in the debate 
in the House of Commons on the case of Lord Melville, there would be no 
security remaining for the faithful discharge of any public trust if the House 
was once to suffer a minister to say that he had connived at a breach of law 
by his deputy, and that the superior was to pass uncensored, because no 
personal corruption had been proved against himself.’* This, however, is 
a case of precise legal responsibility about to be tested by impeachment; the 
problem of what might be called political responsibility would, at least in the 
eighteenth century, present a more complicated problem, nor is it always 
easy in the eighteenth century to be sure who ought to be identified with the 
leading permanent civil servants of today. There exists a kind of intermediate 
class of under-secretaries, secretaries to the Admiralty and Treasury and such 
like. These men seem by nature and function and length of tenure closely to 
resemble the permanent heads of government departments today and they 
are in some ways below the political level, yet they occupy seats in the House 
of Commons, indeed the posts which they hold are expressly excluded from 
the operation of the act of 1742 (15 George II, cap. 22) which prevents 
‘assistants’ from sitting in the House of Commons.” 

It is possible that matters were being sorted a little in the period between 
1780 and 1830, partly owing to political developments but largely because of 
the administrative reform which was going forward.”° There may have been 
a tendency to appoint ‘stationary’ under-secretaries; as was proposed for the 
Treasury in 1786,?! or for those secretaries and under-secretaries who were 
in Parliament to become definitely political. But the whole period is one of 
transition and it is necessary to move very warily and not to generalize.” 
It is not to be taken for granted that, even perhaps after 1800, a subordinate 
who sat in the House of Commons was held to be a politician. J. W. Croker 

17 E. Hughes, ‘Sir James Stephen and the anonymity of the civil servant’ (Public Administra- 
tion, XXXVI, 29-33). 

18 Debate in H. of C. 8 April 1806. The Trial by Impeachment of Henry Lord Viscount 
Melville (1806), xliv. 

1” L. B. Namier, Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III (1929 edn.), 1, 47-53; 
M. A. Thomson, The Secretaries of State 1681-1782 (Oxford, 1932), 128-42. See also for the 
old system and the transitional period S. E. Finer, ‘Patronage and the Public Service’ (Public 
Administration, Xxx, 329). 

#9 On this see J. E. D. Binney, British Finance and Administration 1774-9 (Oxford, 1958). 

*1 See Sir Thomas L. Heath, The Treasury (Whitehall Series, 1927), 12. 

#2 See E. Jones Parry ‘Under-Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs, 1782-1855’ (E[nglish] 
Historical] R[eview], vol. xL1x, 308-20). I owe this reference to Mr Hinsley of St John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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was Secretary to the Admiralty between 1807 and 1830; he held a seat in the 
House of Commons all the time and was without question or concealment 
a politician; but he believed that he was the first politician to hold that post, 
in spite of the fact that his predecessors had also been members of the House, 
and when he resigned with the Duke of Wellington in 1830 he wrote specially 
to Sir James Graham, the incoming First Lord, because as he said: ‘There 
never has been an instance of the Secretary of the Admiralty being removed 
on a change of ministry.’** Nor is it to be taken for granted that a subordinate 
who did not sit in Parliament and had no close political relations with the 
ministry occupied a permanent position.?* 

By 1830 the elements of the situation—the responsible political minister 
and the non-political permanent civil servant—seem to have been established, 
but the immediate past was probably too confusing and too different from con- 
ditions after 1830 to have left any very clear conventions as to how permanent 
civil servants should be treated or should behave. Nor was the machinery 
of government which had been inherited likely to make the working of any 
doctrine of political responsibility at all easy. Much of the machine of the 
state had been created as need from time to time demanded and then heaped 
together without much thought of ministerial control. At the centre were 
indeed the great officers of state, but surrounding them was a confused pile 
of administrative bric-a-brac each piece fashioned separately for some par- 
ticular purpose, known or forgotten, and with no connecting links. There were 
autonomous bodies of commissioners appointed, often with power to make 
regulations, to put some act or group of acts into force like those bodies 
engaged in the collection of revenue, whose number Blackstone views with 
such apprehension.” There were statutory autonomous bodies with local 
powers, like improvement act commissioners. There were departments of 
government which had been developed to fulfil a particular function for one 
service with no very clear connexion with other departments who were 
performing other functions for the same service. For instance at the end of the 
Napoleonic wars there are said to have been ‘no less than thirteen distinct 
offices concerned with some aspect of army administration’, while ‘in March 
1854 at the outbreak of the Crimean War there still remained six important 
authorities each of which claimed independent powers’.”® 

23 Correspondence and Diaries of 7. W. Croker, ed. Louis Jennings (1884), 11, 74, Croker 
to Graham 20 Nov. 1830; ibid. 1, 81. 

24 The Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. George Rose, ed. Rev. Leveson Vernon 
Harcourt (1860), 1, 24. I owe this quotation to Mr I. R. Christie, indeed I owe much in this 
paragraph to the help of Mr I. R. Christie and Professor E. Hughes. I wish I could have 
included all that they told me. I need not say how important for the understanding of 
this period and these problems are Mr Christie’s The End of North’s Ministry (1958) and 
Professor Hughes’s various articles and his Studies in Administration and Finance 1558-1825 
(Manchester, 1934). 

*° Sir William Blackstone, Commentary on the Laws of England, Bk. 1, ch. 8 (last para. but 


three) (16th edn. 1825, 1, 335). W. S. Holdsworth, A History of English Law, x (1938), 514- 
26 Hampden Gordon, The War Office (Whitehall Series, 1935), 32-3. 
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Such diverse and dislocated arrangements might well render the actual 
attribution of responsibility, to say the least of it, difficult and when after 
1830 men started to erect a new state to deal with the problems that were 
crowding upon them they started in the old spirit of hugger-mugger. ‘The 
Corps of Emigration Officers called into existence in 1833 had at first no clearly 
designated superior. It was not clear at first whether the inspectors who were 
appointed in the same year to enforce the factory acts were under the Board 
of Trade or the Home Office.2” Most important of all, the new Poor Law of 
1834, that act which for good or ill is the starting-point of so much administra- 
tive history, was to be put into effect by a body of independent commissioners 
with power to make regulations, but with no one to speak for them in the 
House of Commons. Something of the same model was followed two years 
later with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

If this confusion had continued and extended itself, then probably no 
intelligible system of ministerial responsibility would have developed. ‘The 
principle might have been there, but the practice would have been im- 
possible. But as far as central government was concerned, mid-nineteenth- 
century conditions prevented this confusion from continuing. In his very 
important article in this journal on what he calls ‘The Nineteenth Century 
Revolution in Government’ Dr MacDonagh describes the various stages by 
which public services were built up, and how in due course if a service was 
to be effective its officers had to be integrated into some existing department 
as the factory inspectors became integrated into the work of the Home 
Office.22 As these new demands developed the departments affected had to 
be rationalized to meet them.”® Of course there were those who refused to 
sacrifice the venerable confusion hallowed by the habits of their lifetime; in 
particular the Horse Guards and other army departments put up a gallant 
and stubborn fight against rationalization. It was his partial failure to deal 
with this recalcitrance to the dissatisfaction of the holy demon Florence 
Nightingale that deepened the tragedy of the early death of Sidney Herbert.* 

But it was not only the needs of the service that demanded this integration, 
it was also the demands of Parliament. The great example here is that of the 
Poor Law Commissioners. They worked hard and conscientiously and con- 
trived to become the most hated men in England. Naturally the House of 
Commons would not leave them alone, but they had no one to speak for them 
in the House of Commons. The situation became impossible so that in due 
course their pride had to be brought low and they were turned into a board 


2? Oliver MacDonagh, ‘Emigration and State 1833-55 :an Essay in Administrative History’ 
(Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 5th series, vol. 5, 1955, 133-59); M. W. Thomas, 
The Early Factory Legislation (Leigh-on-sea, 1948), 254ff. 

*8 Oliver MacDonagh, ‘The Nineteenth Century Revolution in Government. A Re- 
appraisal’ (The Historical Journal, 1 (1958), 52-67). 

2 Roger Prouty, The Transformation of the Board of Trade 1830-55 (1957). 

% E. T. Cook, The Life of Florence Nightingale (1913), 1, 401-7. 
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under a minister in 1847. Bagehot read a moral in this for all departments of 
state without ministerial cover, and he was quite right.*! The unlucky Board 
of Health set up in 1848, in which an official and voluntary member could out- 
vote a minister, was reduced to ministerial discipline in 1854, and this road 
was followed by that part of the Ecclesiastical Commission whose work really 
interested Parliament, that part which dealt with the holding of land.** 

The change was made gradually, tentatively, very much in the English 
fashion, hesitating over words but transmuting things. Committees that had 
never met for years, Boards that were created with no intention that they 
should ever meet, turned slowly but inevitably into ordinary departments of 
state under a political minister, and then in the shameless twentieth century 
men began openly to create ministries, and the decent pretence was over.® 
Even as late as 1864 the system was still sufficiently confused to cause trouble 
in the working of the chain of political responsibility in certain departments.* 
But the process by which the central government of Great Britain was 
departmentalized went steadily forward, and so was erected that continuous 
barrier of ministerial responsibility behind which the modern civil servant 
works in anonymous seclusion. There is, however, a formative period between 
1830 and about 1880, and in that period there are some of the most formidable 
divergencies in the behaviour of eminent officials from anything that could 
be called neutral or anonymous. The fact is of the greatest importance in 
British administrative history. 

It is certainly significant that one of the most notable offenders was Sir 
Charles Trevelyan himself. In 1843, the year of O’Connell’s last agitation, 
Trevelyan, then assistant Secretary to the Treasury, visited Ireland. When 
he returned he seems to have reported to the Prime Minister, Sir Robert Peel, 
and the Home Secretary, Sir James Graham, but in October when the govern- 
ment were very anxious about the results of O’Connell’s arrest he also thought 
fit to describe his experiences in the Morning Chronicle under the pseudonym 
‘Philalethes’, in an open letter in two portions to be published successively 
and apparently to boast of his action to Sir Thomas Freemantle, the political 
Secretary of the Treasury, after the first portion came out. Trevelyan wrote 
to Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary, to say that perhaps he might have 
made a mistake in publishing at all, but that, since the first portion had been 
published, the second, which he enclosed, might perhaps as well be published 
also. Graham would not read the second portion, or advise about publication, 
but, not unreasonably, wrote to Trevelyan with some severity. ‘In a critical 


31 Walter Bagehot, The English Constitution, part of no. v1 on ‘Changes of Ministry’ (1920 
edn., 183-90). 

82 See 13 and 14 Vic. cap. 94 (1850). Mr G. F. A. Best of Trinity Hall is at present engaged 
in a history of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

33 F. M. G. Willson, ‘ Ministries and Boards’ (Public Administration, xxx111, 43 ff.) ; Lowell, 
Government of England, 1, 83-5. 

34 See Hansard, 3rd series, CLXxv, 371-82, Sir John Pakington’s speech. 
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state of affairs you have erred in judgement’, he told him, ‘on a point of 
great delicacy and importance.’ Peel agreed with Graham. ‘How a man’, 
he wrote to Graham, ‘after his confidential interview —with us—could think 
it consistent with common decency to reveal to the Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle and to the world—all he told us—is passing strange. He must be 
a consummate fool.’** Since the matter had been left to Trevelyan’s discretion 
the second portion duly appeared in the Morning Chronicle. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan was not on any calculation a ‘consummate fool’; but 
he was ‘Sir Gregory Hardlines’, a very able, determined man who normally 
knew he was right and was by no means reluctant to use the newspapers to 
further his views, whatever position he occupied. When the famous North- 
cote-Trevelyan report was to come out a copy reached The Times newspaper 
office some time before publication. This was objected to, and it may be held 
that the disclaimer in the last paragraph of the reply made by ‘Trevelyan 
and Northcote to Sir Charles Arbuthnot does not exclude the possibility that 
The Times had in fact been primed in favour of the report and in support of the 
savage criticisms it promulgated against the rest of the civil service. The 
abuse which the report received was considerable, but Macaulay, Trevelyan’s 
brother-in-law, noticed that Trevelyan was not disturbed, not nearly as 
disturbed as was Macaulay.** Indeed he went on his way with self-assurance 
and in March 1860 came to momentary disaster because a minute which 
recorded his views as Governor of Madras and those of his council, adverse to 
the policy of the government of India, became generally known and found its 
way to the press on his responsibility. 

He was not, however, unique in his recourse to the newspapers. Perhaps 
the most interesting public servant in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century was that passionate north countryman Sir Edwin Chadwick. For 
a brief period Alexander Bain, the Scots philosopher, served as assistant 
Secretary to the Metropolitan Sanitary Commission, having been appointed 
on Chadwick’s recommendation largely, as far as one can see, because he 
could write for the press. Bain says in his autobiography: ‘In supporting 
Chadwick’s various schemes we had frequent recourse to the newspapers 
which it was his custom all through his career to inspire on topics that he was 
pushing forward. I had to take a considerable part in this work, and to write 
leaders on such papers as we had access to, chiefly the Globe evening paper 


** From the papers of Sir James Graham in the possession of Sir Fergus Graham, published 
with the kind permission of Sir Fergus Graham. Charles Trevelyan to Sir James Graham, 
14 Oct. 1843 (two letters). Graham to Trevelyan, 14 Oct. Sir Robert Peel to Graham, 15 Oct. 
(bundle 66 (B)). The letters in the Morning Chronicle appear on 14 Oct. and 15 Oct. They are 
referred to in the leading article of 17 Oct. I owe the references in the Morning Chronicle 
to the kindness of Mrs Woodham Smith who is investigating the whole matter for her 
forthcoming book on the famine in Ireland. See also Miss Lucy Brown, The Board of Trade 
and the Free-Trade Movement (Oxford, 1958), 33, quoting Peel papers (B.M. Add. MSS. 
40,449, fos. 84-5, Graham to Peel, 14 Oct. 1843). 

* Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay (2nd edn., 1877), 1, 378-80. 
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and the Observer weekly.’*? Nor were the newspapers the only allies which 
Chadwick invoked. He would cause independent members of Parliament to 
raise matters on his behalf,3* he would collaborate with them when they 
attacked his enemies in the public service.*® He would use the reports of 
Royal Commissions, which he had tuned to his purpose, reports on inquiries 
that he had conducted as a government servant, reports of government bodies 
on which he sat, to promote his ideas, or, as in 1854, to attack his enemies. 

Moreover the schemes in question were his schemes and known to be so, 
warmly praised or bitterly attacked as the work of his hands. Neutrality 
would have been meaningless for him, anonymity was impossible. His name 
was associated with the new Poor Law, it was associated with public health. 
He might be criticized in public by the ministers he purported to be serving,” 
he might covertly oppose bills they were likely to promote.*! He recognized 
some principles as a civil servant. He refused, as a civil servant, to join the 
Health of Towns Association, though in fact he seems to have inspired its 
findings.*? He felt that, as a civil servant, he could not directly reply to his 

, assailants, and therefore it was or should be contrary to rule to attack him; 
it was, he said, like hitting a woman.** This, however, was a rule which no 
one observed in his case, and since he was patently the author of so much that 
people heartily disliked it was not likely that they would do so. 

Chadwick was a man of fiery genius, and his career is unlike anything else 
in British history, but his use of members of Parliament, as of the press, 
has its parallels elsewhere. Sir Rowland Hill, the originator of the penny 
postage, and for some time permanent head of the Post Office, was clearly 
a calmer man, but he was prepared to do things which go far beyond the 
official proprieties of today. When he returned, after a season of exile, to the 
Post Office in 1846 he found himself joint secretary with Colonel Maberly, 
a man who had been longer in the service than he had, but who impeded his 
efforts. It was Hill’s view that Maberly ought to be retired on an adequate 
pension or be suitably promoted out of the office. In order to secure this he 
approached various members of the House of Commons, not members of the 
government, to get them to put pressure on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to make him do what was wanted. He too had some conscience as an official. 
When he consulted Cobden about his troubles at the Post Office he declined 
to go, as Cobden suggested, to all members of Parliament who might be 
interested as he felt that would be a breach of faith, but in the end he went to 
a very fair number. He also used to get his friends in the House to make 
motions that would be useful for his policy, and he too had confidential relations 

87 Alexander Bain, Autobiography (1904), 201, mentioned in S. E. Finer, The Life and Times 
of Sir Edwin Chadwick (1952), 317. 

38 E.g. Blomfield, bishop of London in 1834. Finer, op. cit. 163. 

39 E.g. Christie in the Andover Enquiry, ibid. 260. 


4° Ibid. 279-80. 41 Tbid. 407. 
42 Ibid. 238-40. 4 Ibid. 321. 
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with The Times.** His work also could not be anonymous. The policy of the 
penny post was his invention and was necessarily associated with his name. 
He was also personally and publicly attacked for his organization of Sunday 
services. 

Between about 1839 and about 1847 possibly the most sharp controversy 
in the country was over free trade and protection, particularly over the protec- 
tion of corn which was assailed with very great violence by the Anti-Corn Law 
League. The two joint secretaries of the Board of Trade—supposedly 
non-political civil servants—were J. Macgregor appointed in 1840, and 
G. R. Porter, who was appointed in 1841 having been in the statistical depart- 
ment since 1834. Both were known free traders. Each assisted in organizing 
the parliamentary committee on import duties in 1840 which was intended 
finally to win the cause of Free Trade and to demonstrate the commercial 
and moral damage that derived from protection, a committee against whose 
recklessly partisan methods of proceeding protectionists, and members who 
were not protectionist, made what seem to be very justifiable complaints. Both 
were on intimate terms with leaders of the Anti-Corn Law movement, much 
too intimate, considering that that body was conducting a violent and very 
vituperative campaign against those who became by the ordinary processes 
of the constitution the governors of the country in 1841. In 1841 also 
Macgregor published an anonymous tract called The Protective Interest, or 
the Miscalled Protective Duties shewn to be Public Oppression addressed to all 
parties and classes. Its standpoint can be judged from its title, it is not that 
of a neutral: nor did Macgregor see any reason why he should not give public 
utterance to his opinions. Apparently about the time that Trevelyan was 
sending his letter to the Morning Chronicle Macgregor had been delivering 
himself of his views on commercial and financial policy to the merchants of 
Glasgow and manufacturers of Manchester. The behaviour of neither 
commended itself to Sir Robert Peel. ‘It is really difficult’, he wrote to 
Graham about them both, ‘in these times to place confidence anywhere, the 
love of talking and the desire for notoriety make people forget their duty.’ 

Probably the real difficulty at that moment was that there were no rules or 
conventions to define at all clearly what a civil servant’s duty was, that though 
in the years that followed the Reform Bill, men realized that some rules ought 


“* G. Birkbeck Hill, Life of Sir Rowland Hill K.C.B. etc. and History of Penny Postage 
(2 vols., 1880). His interview with Cobden, 11, 73-5; his approaches to M.P.s to get Maberley 
removed, 11, 198 ; to get particular returns, pp. 149 and 185; his relations with The Times, 11, 116. 

* Peel to Graham, 14 Oct. 1843 (Graham papers, loc. cit.). For the attitude of Porter and 
Macgregor and in particular for their relation to the Committee on Import Duties see Miss 
Lucy Brown, ‘The Board of Trade and the Tariff Problem 1840-9’ (E.H.R. Lxvi11, 394-421), 
and her Board of Trade and Free-Trade, esp. chaps. 2 and 12. For their connexion with the 
Anti-Corn Law leaders see E. I. Barrington, The Servant of -All. Pages from the Family, 
Social and Political Life of my father James Wilson (2 vols., 1927), e.g. 1,6, 26, 66. Dr McCord 
informs me that there is further evidence of the intimacy of Porter with the Anti-Corn Law 
League in the papers of George Wilson now in the Reference Library at Manchester. 
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to govern the behaviour of officials, there was no clearly defined generally 
accepted code to restrain the civil servant and protect his minister. When 
ministers complain they often make a personal matter of it, not a matter of 
principle, and when civil servants seem to acknowledge a principle it is 
difficult to see that they follow one consistently—no, not even Sir James 
Stephen. But, as has been suggested, this is not surprising. The situation had 
changed, and was changing. Before 1830 the line between a political minister 
and a permanent official was much less clearly defined than afterwards, and 
if anything lay in a different place. Even a most obviously political minister 
would tend to think of himself as rather a servant of the crown than the agent 
of a party, and many office holders who had seats in the House of Commons 
were nearer to being permanent civil servants than anything else.*® These 
conditions would not provide the precedents to govern the initiative and self 
expression of public servants who were much more than clerks and yet could 
not enter the House of Commons at all. 

But this was what was needed. Even before 1830 the number of important 
public servants who had no seats in the House of Commons was probably 
increasing, because the ‘assistants’ who could hold seats in the House of 
Commons remained limited by the Place Acts, particularly the Act of 1742." 
The number excluded was no doubt greatly increased when after 1830 it 
would seem that all seats in the House of Commons were occupied by 
politicians. After this, if responsibility to Parliament was to mean anything 
rules should have developed to secure that officials outside Parliament should 
remain neutral and anonymous while the initiative lay with the minister in 
Parliament. But those rules did not become clear immediately, partly no doubt 
because of the confusions which still existed in the organization of government, 
but partly also because in the ten years that followed the Reform Bill a number 
of men were appointed to official positions who were accustomed to express 
themselves freely, and likely to take the initiative into their own hands, that is 
men not in their first youth and already established experts and journalists. 
All those who have been mentioned were over thirty years of age when 
appointed, while Hill, Macgregor and Porter were over forty. All, except 
possibly Trevelyan, were well known to the public for the views which they 
had expressed before appointment on the subjects they were going to handle 
as Officials. 

Such men were not likely to build up a tradition of anonymity, neutrality 
and docility towards responsible, but possibly incompetent, ministers. And 
here, perhaps, the introduction of the reforms envisaged by the Northcote- 


46 See Sir Lewis Namier, ‘Monarchy and the Party System’ (Romanes lecture, 1952), | 


Personalities and Powers, particularly pp. 21-5; note especially the quotation on p. 24 from 
J. C. Herries. J. C. Herries to Sir Wm. Knighton, 27 Feb. 1827 (Letters of King George IV, 
ed. A. Aspinall, 111, 200). 

4? For a discussion of the law touching the subject see E. Jones Parry, loc. cit. (E.H.R., 
XLIX, 309-13). 
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Trevelyan report may have been important. Young men caught up into the 
service by open competitive examination, with their milk teeth hardly shed 
and the ink hardly dry on their last university papers, are more likely to 
accept, and develop, traditions of service and discipline than veteran pub- 
licists and controversialists. The same thing is, however, true of those recruited 
in their youth by the wicked ways of patronage. Young Anthony Trollope, 
or young Edmund Yates, or the Three Clerks of 'Trollope’s imagination, do 
not seem to have entered the service with any presuppositions about the work 
they were going to do, except that some of them did not want to do any work 
very much. Nor, as far as one can see, were their actions affected by whatever 
political interest it was that had nominated them.** These and many others 
like them could be, and in fact were, moulded into the civil service tradition 
as it developed. If in fact there was a delay in developing tradition and 
aberrations from what we might think it ought to be, it was probably not so 
much due to the survival of jobbery as to the appointment at a critical moment, 
when the tradition was unsettled but the needs of government expanding, 
of known and mature, and often obstreperous, experts to the official positions.” 

However, if that phase delayed the formation of an important tradition 
and was an aberration in constitutional development, it was a desirable delay, 
anecessary aberration. To realise this it is necessary to reflect upon the new 
tasks government had to learn to perform in the half century that followed 
the Reform Bill. By 1830 Britain had become a miserable, overcrowded, 
undergoverned country, confronted by the new problems of an expanding, 
mass-producing industry yet pressed towards higher standards of humanity 
by the fitful blasts of an extremely articulate public opinion. Unless disease 
and degradation were to range unrebuked and unchecked the vast new towns 
must at least be scavenged, drained and provided with water. It was at least 
desirable that the country should be properly policed, which in the first half 
of the century was by no means the case. Humanity demanded that children 
in mill and mine should be protected, and even that they should be educated. 

Where it existed the old machinery of government was most often useless 
for these purposes, indeed it was often an impediment. New institutions 
had to be developed, and also new knowledge had to be acquired and put to 
use. Sometimes, as in public education, the experience of other countries 
could be of some assistance. Often, as in public health or factory legislation, 
what had to be done could only be worked out by experiment, or by the 
systematic analysis of the situation based upon the accumulation of accurately 


“ The most convenient edition for Trollope’s Autobiography and his Three Clerks is in 
— Classics series. For Yates see Edmund Yates, His Recollections and Experiences 
1885). 

“ There is probably an analogy here with the advantages and troubles that derived from 
the recruitment into the education office of Sir Michael Sadler and Sir Robert Morant, each 
with another career behind him, at the end of the century. On Sir Robert Morant in particular 
there is now a reasonably large literature. 
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observed facts and statistics. Now, as it happened, at that moment there were 
in Britain an unusually large number of people whose habits of mind fitted 
them for this task, men who could be trusted to apply to any problem careful 
systematic observation and self-confident and rigorous argument working 
from relatively simple and superficial first principles and not confused by 
too profound or intrusive a philosophy. The followers of Jeremy Bentham 
were such men, but to call all such men Benthamites is certainly to narrow 
too much to one group a much more generalized contemporary cast of mind. 
For instance there were also the men who had received a medical training. 
Early nineteenth-century clinical medicine may not have had much to offer 
to the sick, except brutal and dirty surgery and some violent and very dubious 
remedies, but it did contrive to train a number of systematic observers whose 
importance in the formation of public feeling cannot be exaggerated. But 
there were also the Civil Engineers, and, a slightly different group, the officers 
of the Royal Engineers. Horner, the factory inspector, was a geologist; that 
of course had nothing to do with his work as an administrator, but the disci- 
pline and system which geology had now developed were typical of his age, 
and perhaps significant in him. 

In fact Britain was at that moment peculiarly well supplied with men who 
might become scientific administrators, and in fact many men of this sort 
did become public servants, and very remarkable was the service they gave. 
In public health, to the name of Chadwick must be added that of Sir John 
Simon whose personal efforts brought victory from defeat in a marvellous 
fashion after he had been appointed to a post with no administrative resources 
at that black moment in 1854 when Chadwick had been hounded out of 
public life and the forces of dirt and decentralization raged horribly in the 
House of Commons. There was Kay Shuttleworth whose services to 
public education have probably never been properly valued. There were the 
factory inspectors, particularly perhaps Horner and Saunders. But indeed the 
list of such pioneer public servants is too long to rehearse here. 

They all, however, suffered from the same disability. They were civil 
servants not ministers, they were not the kind of men who could become 
ministers and it was very seldom that they had the force of a ministry behind 
them. The party politics of the day were largely unconcerned with these 
issues, they did not produce governments with a coherent policy upon them, 
they were liable to produce irrelevant crises at inconvenient moments. 
Indispensable and invaluable political co-operation could very often be ob- 
tained from the odd interested minister or member of Parliament, but such 
a man might well find his opponents on the same side of the House of 
Commons as himself, or even in the same government. And to make matters 


i 


50 Mr R. J. Lambert of Sidney Sussex is now working on Sir John Simon’s activities. | 
I believe that what he may produce may be of the greatest importance. Simon’s own work, | 


English Sanitary Institutions (1890) is, however, extremely revealing. 
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worse in the middle of the century was that unsatisfactory period ‘the golden 
age of the private member’; the party system had broken down so that the 
House of Commons often lacked any consistency of purpose and was at the 
mercy of sectional interests or irresponsible dialectics. 

It was possible to appeal from all this to public opinion. As Dr MacDonagh 
has pointed out, the revelation of ‘intolerable conditions’ in the press or by 
public agitation and inquiry was the motive power behind much social 
reform in the nineteenth century. But it was a wayward power, a wind which 
could blow up to gale force, and, when still desperately needed, drop off or 
give place to cross or contrary breezes. But all the time the natural resistances 
to any extension of government power remained pretty constant, the opposi- 
tion of those who disliked any extension of the powers of government as a 
matter of theory, the opposition of those who disliked particular extensions 
as a matter of practice because they might interfere with their properties, or 
what they had an interest to do or were anxious to neglect. The strength of the 
resistances can be judged by the violence of the storms of Chadwick’s career, 
or in the early troubles, borne with exemplary patience, of the metropolitan 
police. 

In such circumstances all effective progress in social policy might at any 
moment come to a full stop, or even be reversed in such a way as to sacrifice 
all previous gains. To prevent this, opinion had to be continually informed 
willing politicians effectively instructed, and the necessary knowledge and 
the necessary initiative for this purpose could only come from the civil servant. 
He alone had done the necessary systematic research into the subject, he 
alone could accumulate the necessary experience. 

Now there were ways in which the personal knowledge of the civil servant 
could legitimately be brought before the public: there was, for instance, the 
official report, or there was the evidence he might give before a Parliamentary 
Committee or Royal Commission. Even these might place him in an 
equivocal position from a constitutional point of view. The official report 
might give to the published opinion of a civil servant, possibly a junior civil 
servant, a status which might create a very awkward relationship with his 
official superior, or his political chief. It was this difficulty which seems to 
have been responsible for some of the very ugly squabbles about the reports 
of the Assistant Poor Law Commissioners in the 1840’s, and was the initial 
cause of Robert Lowe’s very undeserved troubles in 1864.5! Evidence before 
a committee or a commission also gave prominence to the personal opinions 
of civil servants, particularly perhaps when the civil servant had in fact 
vigorously manipulated the inquiry from behind the scenes to make sure that 

t came to the right conclusions. 

But the trouble was that these legitimate methods, even when stretched 

to a point at which they were hardly legitimate, did not suffice to meet the 
51 See debate on 12 April 1864. Hansard (3rd series), CLxxIv, 897-912. 
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need. To make sure that necessary information reached the right quarters the 
press had to be privately informed, members of Parliament, not members of 
the administration, confidentially instructed, organized opinion covertly 
guided. But even these measures did not suffice. Where the government 
showed a tendency to act wrongly opposition had to be organized, where it 
was likely to be negligent or recalcitrant it was necessary for the civil servant 
to see that the initiative was taken up from outside. 

Here then indeed you have most patently closet statesmen, statesmen in 
disguise, or at least statesmen in the civil service, for Chadwick’s aims were 
not disguised, though some of his methods were covert and the methods of 
other discreeter men such as Simon were still more so. Certainly very many of 
these actions are incompatible with the doctrine that the initiative should rest 
with the minister who is responsible to Parliament, or at the least that nothing 
should be done behind his back or against his wishes. What however do the 
technicalities of political responsibility matter, if the people perish? If some 
of these men had not acted as they did, not only would some of the 
most valuable developments in the science of government have never taken 
place, but life might very well have become intolerable in these islands. 
We do well to be thankful to some of these men for their improprieties. This 
is the heroic age of the civil servant who was also a social reformer. 

However, one important point about heroic ages is that by the grace of 
God and the force of circumstance they do come to an end, and their manners 
and methods are not suited to any other kind of age. Necessity is a perilous 
plea; probably we could not justify by the plea of necessity all that was done 
by Porter and Macgregor, or even perhaps by the great Sir Charles Trevelyan 
and unless we are to give up all show of parliamentary government and to 
allow ourselves to be ruled even more than we are by ‘closet statesmen’ we 
must not permit civil servants to behave nowadays as did Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick, Sir Rowland Hill or Sir John Simon. But they are not likely to do so. 
By now the tradition is too strong, and, also, they have not the same need. 
The basic essentials of government that those men had to fight for are now 
assured in the work of a government department today. The work of a govern- 
ment department nowadays has the same proportions as an iceberg, one-third 
of it, if so much, is above water in the daylight world of party polities and 
public controversy, two-thirds of it, if not more, is below in the dark important 
technical world which the public cannot see. Over what happens in that 
world, probably public and parliamentary controversy would be about as 
useful as public and parliamentary controversy over the technical details of 
nuclear physics. But there need be no controversy over much that is done 
because it is part of the common practice of the office carried over from 
government to government, and made possible by the discretionary powers 
granted by a mass of previous legislation. In many cases it was the nineteenth- 
century administrators who started to deposit this common factor. They left 
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for their successors what they did not themselves possess, a secure field of 
labour in which civil servants can work in all political circumstances, and use 
their discretion, without breaking the rules.** 

So we reach our present happy position. The ancient doctrine of the sole 
responsibility of the minister is fully accepted, and our government machinery 
allows it to operate satisfactorily. As a result of the work of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth century the work of government has been so developed, 
its methods are so well accepted that it goes forward whatever ministry is in 
office and the expert in the office in Whitehail is not in danger of finding all 
his life’s work vitiated because a new man occupies a minister’s room. The 
process is safely over. Or is it so? Is any historical process ever safely over? 
Will it always be possible for new technical knowledge, the results of systematic 
research, to find its application in the work of government without being 
impeded by the irrelevances of public controversy? Or conversely are the 
discretions now available to the expert so wide that in fact we are ruled by 
‘closet statesmen’ or ‘statesmen in disguise’ to an extent which makes 
nonsense of our political philosophy, either of parliamentary government or 
of personal freedom? These, however, are large questions which it is not the 
intention of this article to discuss. 


52 E.g. see Brown, Board of Trade and Free-Trade, 209. 
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III. ENGLISH IDEALS IN FRENCH POLITICS 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By THEODORE ZELDIN 
St Antony’s College, Oxford 


THE strength of the English ideal in France in the eighteenth century is well 
known, but its history in the nineteenth is far more obscure. Every reader of 
Montesquieu and Voltaire knows of their theoretical admiration for England 
and every student of French history has been told how their disciples were 
defeated at the Revolution. It is generally believed, nevertheless, that their 
day came at length with the fall of Napoleon, for then France seemed to 
follow in England’s footsteps with extraordinary fidelity. It emerged from 
a revolution and a military dictatorship as England had emerged in 1660 from 
the great rebellion and the rule of Cromwell; its restoration produced first 
a cautious king like Charles II and then a more violent one like James II; 
its glorious revolution of 1830, like that of 1688, ensured the victory of 
constitutional monarchy. The Jacobites found their counterparts in the 
legitimist conspirators; Walpole’s system of government by corruption and 
influence was reproduced by Guizot with his parliaments packed full of civil 
servants. France now conquered Algeria as England had conquered India: 
it underwent an Industrial Revolution as England had done, financed to 
a considerable extent moreover with English capital. 

The praises of the English constitution were, it is true, on many men’s lips. 
Just as Mounier, the leader of the English bicameral party in 1789, had said, 
‘I remain convinced that it is impossible to organize a monarchial government 
which is at all perfect, without approaching the principles of that of the 
English’,? so now men continued to repeat the same view. ‘I am quite 
satisfied’, wrote Benjamin Constant in 1818, ‘that the constitution of England 
should be extolled. I have always thought that the English owed the qualities 
which have for long earned them the esteem of Europe largely to this con- 
stitution.’ ‘England. . .the freest country in the world. . .is worthy of serving 
as our model.’ Guizot in 1820-2 found in it ‘nearly all the fundamental 
principles of a reasonable and free electoral system’.4 In England alone, said 
Montalembert in 1856, was the progress of democracy being reconciled with 
the maintenance of individual liberty; and the institutions which achieved 

* Cf. G. Renard, ‘L’Influence de l’Angleterre sur la France depuis 1830’ in Nouvelle Revue 
(1885), vol. xxxvI. 

2 L. de Lanzac de Laborie, 7.—¥. Mounier, sa vie politique et ses écrits (1887), 160. 

* Henri Gougelot, L’Idée de liberté dans la pensée de Benjamin Constant (1942), 68-9, 73- 


* F. Guizot, Histoire des origines du gouvernement représentatif en Europe (revised edn. 1851), 
II, 264. 
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this did not owe their existence to the English character or climate: rather 
was it ‘these institutions which have created, maintained and twenty times 
saved this character which it would be even better to imitate than to admire’.® 
‘For me,’ said Rémusat in 1865, ‘I am very willing to avow it, this is the 
dream of my life: ‘‘English government in French society”’.’¢ 

All these men, however, were expressing hopes and not rejoicing in the 
transplantation of the English constitution. The resemblance in the histories 
of the two countries is purely superficial. ‘The view that the Charter of 1814 
established a system of government modelled on that of England is mistaken. 
It did indeed introduce the outward trappings of the English system—two 
houses and ministers in parliament—but not because its authors wished to 
imitate that system. The real reason is to be found in the fact that Louis XVIII 
had returned to France with the connivance of the old supporters of Napoleon, 
who had overthrown their master in return for their own maintenance in 
power. These men stipulated their conditions for a restoration in a ‘Senatorial 
Charter’, in which they declared that the old Senators were to be trans- 
formed into Peers of the new order, and that the members of the Napoleonic 
legislature were to remain until 1816, rebaptised as Deputies. Louis XVIII 
confirmed this perpetuation of the Lower House, which was foiled only by the 
Hundred Days. An early draft of the Senatorial Charter even limited the 
Upper House to a hundred members, and it was only with difficulty that the 
king obtained the right to appoint as many as he pleased. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that the Bonapartists were concerned not with a constitution on 
the English model but simply with the perpetuation of their own existence, 
which happened to be organized in two houses. They granted the executive 
power to the king, but only after much bargaining did they allow his ministers 
the right to sit in parliament. The abbé de Montesquiou fought for their 
admission not in order to secure an essential foundation for parliamentary 
government but just to obtain entry into hostile territory. The Senate, in 
turn, found compensation in the right granted to itself and the Legislative 
Body to initiate legislation. Montesquiou opposed this concession and 
commented on it in these words: ‘This is done in England; but what a 
difference there is in our characters, our customs... .In England there is only 
one climate for the whole country, one character, one soil and one form of 
trade. With us, on the other hand, two distinct peoples inhabit the south and 
the north...’, implying that France was so divided that it needed strong 
royal government.’ On his entry into France Louis declared, ‘ Representative 
government will be maintained in the same form as it exists to-day, divided 
into two bodies, viz., the Senate and the Chamber of the deputies of the 


° C. de Montalembert, De l’avenir politique de l’ Angleterre (3rd edn. 1856), 295-6. 

* C. de Rémusat, L’ Angleterre au XV IIe siécle (1865), 1, 1. 

* “Mémoire de la main de l’abbé de Montesquiou’, published in M[oniteur] U[niversel] 
(1815), 428-9. 
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departments.’® The Charter really reproduced most of the Senatorial Charter, 
but, as a sort of protest against it, dated it ‘in the nineteenth year of our 
reign’ and added a preamble stressing above all its links with the charters of 
the ancien régime.°® 

“The two houses were constituted and at once their nominal analogy with 
the two houses of England struck superficial minds: a deputy of 1814 proposed 
that the king and the two houses should be declared to form the parliament 
of the kingdom of France.’ These men who played up the resemblance 
were nearly all the opponents of the regime. 


It is impossible [wrote a leading legitimist in 1819], not to note with what attention 
men busy themselves to-day with the English revolution. ..of 1688...A mass of 
books and pamphlets have appeared dealing with this period. When the disgust 
which they nearly all arouse is overcome, and they are read, it is seen that they come 
mostly from those men who want France to follow England’s example, and who 
hope for the overthrow of the reigning dynasty.! 


The essential fact about the English system was considered to be the pre- 
dominance of the House of Commons, but this was precisely what the king 
and the supporters of the Charter did not want. The motto ‘the king reigns 
but does not rule’ was put forward by Thiers in 1830!” but accepted only 
by his following. To Royer-Collard, the theorist of the Charter (a man who 
exerted great influence in France on many statesmen of the century, and 
who was remembered in the same way as the Tory leaders of this period 
remembered the younger Pitt), the Chamber of Deputies was purely con- 
sultative. It had no power to amend any law without the approval of the king, 
and its business therefore was merely to remonstrate and to discuss while the 
king ruled. He spent much time pointing out how English rules did not apply 
to the French constitution. 


I do not think [he declared], that it is necessary for the ministers to have an 
invariable and constant majority as they do in England. Note the difference in the 
essential characteristic of the two governments. In England the initiative (which is 
the source of action), the senior civil servants and a large part of the government 
are to be found in the house of commons: with us the whole government is in the 
hands of the king. The king governs independently of the houses ; their co-operation, 
though always useful, is however not indispensable except for the budget and except 
when the king sees the need for a new law....The day the government is at the 


8 Vade Mecum, ou manuel des Frangais de tous états et de toutes conditions (1822) (Le (3) 
114 in Bibliothéque Nationale); declaration of 2 May 1814. Cf. J. P. T. Bury, ‘The End of the 
Napoleonic Senate’ in Cambridge Historical Journal, 1x (1948), 165-89. 

® Comte Lanjuinais, Constitutions de la nation frangaise (1819), 1, 69-71 

10 F. A. J. Mazure, De la représentation nationale et de la souveraineté en Angleterre et en 
France (1821), 26. 

1 A. E. de Genoude in Le Conservateur, vol. 5, 14 Oct. 1819, cit. J. H. Thomas, L’ Angleterre 
dans l’oeuvre de Victor Hugo (1933), 55- 

#2 In Le National, 19 Feb. 1830: see J. M. S. Allison, Thiers and the French Monarchy 
(1926), 94, 102. 
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discretion of the majority of the house, the day it is established that in practice the 
house can dismiss the king’s ministers and impose other ones (who will be the 
ministers of the house and not those of the king), that day it will be all over not only 
with our Charter but with our monarchy. . . that day we shall be a republic... . If you 
wish to substitute the English government for our French Charter, give us the 
physical and moral constitution of England; make the history of England our 
history; place in our political balance a powerful and honoured aristocracy. 


The English House of Commons could be powerful because there was a 
powerful House of Lords to balance it and keep it in check.4* The Chamber 
of Deputies needed to be checked likewise, because what he wished to avoid 
was as much the sovereignty of one body as that of one man. His doctrine 
against concentrated sovereignty long remained the creed of the liberals: 
‘The dictatorship of an Assembly is the worst of institutions.’™ 

While parliamentary sovereignty had been established in England, many 
liberals in France were seeking to avoid it. They regarded the sovereignty 
of the people or that of their elected representatives as meaning simply the 
rule of number and so the tyranny of force. They thought that the purpose 
of society was to guarantee the rights of individuals, and that liberty was to 
be found not in participation in the government by the nation, but in the 
enjoyment of these individual rights.!* The rule of majorities, said Royer- 
Collard, was the 


most absolute form of absolute power... . Before this sovereignty without rules and 
without limits, without duties and without consciences, there is neither a constitu- 
tion nor laws, neither good nor evil, neither past nor future... .Societies are not 
numerical collections of individuals and of wills; they have a basis other than 
number; they have a more powerful bond within them, that of right [/e droit], the 
privilege of mankind, and the legitimate interests which are born from right. Right 
does not come from force but from justice, the sovereign arbiter of interests. Under 
the auspices of right, societies are formed to unthrone force and to seat justice 
in its place.1® 


The only man of importance who advocated and practised English methods 
in government was Guizot. It is doubtful, however, whether he did so 
because he had studied English institutions, been convinced of their excellence 
and wanted to apply them in France. It seems more probable that he merely 
used his own interpretation of the English constitution to support views he 
had arrived at independently by rational argument, as was his manner. In 
1816 he wrote a brilliant essay on representative government in which he 
attempted to show that the government of the country should rest not in 
parliament but in the king acting through parliament, and that this was in 
fact what happened in England. In his memoirs, however, he says, ‘I have 

8 P. de Barante, [La vie politique de M.] Royer—Collard (2nd edn., 1863), 1, 226. 
V. de Broglie, Vues sur le gouvernement de la France (2nd edn., 1872), xx. 


Cf. particularly Constant and Guizot. 
P. de Barante, Royer—Collard, 11, 464-5. 
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sometimes been accused of wishing to model France on the example of 
England: in 1815 England did not preoccupy me at all: I had at that time 
made no serious study of its institutions and history’.!7 When in 1820 he did 
begin to study England, he duly found ail he was seeking. For example, he 
even found in England a justification for middle-class government. The rule 
of reason, he maintained, required that only those possessed of it should 
participate in government, which should be in the hands of ability or ‘merit’, 
He claimed now that the English electoral system was also based on ‘merit’, 
for although the rotten boroughs and the forty-shilling freeholders had 
become channels of corrupt influence, they had once been the equivalent of 
his own 200 franc voters. This practice of finding in history what one wants 
to find is well known to historians, and it is quite clear that in this case he 
was not slavishly trying to copy the English franchise system. 

It is difficult to know what to make of Guizot, however, for in his pamphlet 
of 1816 and in his period of office from 1840 to 1848 he preached and practised 
a theory of government in which there is a great deal that is very English.” 
The curious thing about it is that he seems to be giving an excellent descrip- 
tion of the government by influence and management which Sir Robert 
Walpole and the Pelhams had perfected. The Englishmen who read his 


17 F, Guizot, Mémoires [pour servir a l'histoire de mon temps (1859-1864)], 1, 111, 318. 

18 The art of government for him was the art of establishing harmony between king and 
parliament. This should not be secured by subordinating one to the other, for each had its 
own special functions. He advocated government by the king through parliament. ‘It is not 
the houses which govern, it is not the houses which make and unmake ministries; the truth is 
that the government, enlightened by experience on the danger of remaining outside the 
houses...very wisely decided to take its seat in the houses themselves, to establish the 
centre of its action there; in short, to govern in them and through them. Thus was the fusion 
of powers effected which is the sole means of achieving stability in mixed governments.’ 

Ministers should be simply the king’s instruments and parliament had no right to impose 
ministers on the king. The ministers must make the majority in parliament; it was not for the 
majority to make the ministers. ‘The true purpose, the real nature of representative institu- 
tions is therefore not to enslave the government to the uncertainties of the majority and so to 
make it the sport of the parties, but to compel it to be sufficiently just, sufficiently wise, 
sufficiently clever and sufficiently national to keep the majority despite the parties; and as 
legislators have foreseen that the temporary triumph of a faction is possible, they have 
supplied the government with resources against this danger, resources which are first the 
right to dissolve, and secondly the influence which the government ought to exert and which 
it necessarily exerts on the elections....’ He sings the praises of the system of influencing 
elections which he perfected under Louis Philippe. This, he insists, ‘is indispensable; by it 
the government roots itself in the heart of the people; without it, it would be exposed to 
continual revolutions which would not be long in destroying it; hence the greatest mistake it 
could commit would be not to know or not to dare to use it... . It is not to govern themselves, 
it is to be well governed that nations elect deputies to take part in public affairs; all the great 
means of government must therefore be placed in the hands of the power which governs. ..’. 

To ensure harmony between king and parliament, a government party must be created in 
parliament to give a permanent majority essential to the smooth conduct of business. When 
this had been done, stability would follow. It would remain only to keep a watchful eye on the 
men who would oppose such a system. These were, first, those hostile to this broadbottom 
method, and secondly, the ‘unsatisfied ambitions’, the outs, who would naturally seek to 
overthrow a government in which they could find no place.—F. Guizot, Du Gouvernement 
Représentatif en France en 1816, reprinted in Mélanges politiques et historiques (1869), 33-75- 
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pamphlet when it was written must have thought that he was advocating 
exactly what the English constitution should not be, though, alas! the times 
were so corrupt that his notions were to a considerable extent a sad picture 
of the truth. A great many Frenchmen also believed that Guizot’s system 
was as corrupt as it was narrow and a mere travesty of parliamentary 
monarchy. 

In 1830 as in 1814 there were striking reproductions of English history. 
The memory of the Glorious Revolution of 1688 was present in many men’s 
minds, as was the hope of establishing a dynasty which would be as ‘con- 
stitutional’ and as permanent as that of the Hanoverians; but there is no 
evidence that they sought practical inspiration from across the channel.’ 
The English example was cited to support arguments but it did not make the 
politicians act as they did. It was an example rather than something to be 
copied in detail: events were determined by native political traditions which 
had had time to form and by forces within the country itself: there was never 
a vacuum to allow abstract imitation. 

The Bonapartists studied England too, but only to draw lessons from it 
and not in order to imitate it. They were not doctrinaires with a priori ideas 
on how governments should be constituted, but men who sought practical 
solutions to practical problems. They prided themselves above all on finding 
the right remedy for the political dilemma of France, which was how to 
reconcile liberty with order and how to obtain the progress of democracy 
without revolutions. Napoleon III believed that politics was ‘the application 
of history’,?° and in the manner of a philosopher king, he used the lessons of 
the past to fashion the future. He learnt more from England than from any 
other country after his own. ‘The history of England’, he concluded, ‘cries 
out loudly to the kings: march at the head of the ideas of your century, and 
these ideas follow you and support you. March behind them, and they drag 
you after them. March against them and they overthrow you.’ William III 
had succeeded in putting an end to revolutions because he had followed this 
principle and had given his country what it wanted.22 Napoleon III wished to 
do the same and so he gave much time to proving that Louis Philippe was 
a mere Bourbon and not the counterpart of William III,”* a role he reserved 
for himself. He claimed that the Bonapartes were the dynasty France needed 
to bring it stability as the Hanoverians had given stability to England: but he 
had no use for English institutions to achieve this end. An essential fact about 
the Bonapartists was their disapproval of parliamentary government; and in 


* F. Guizot, Mémoires, 11, 19-20; cf. J. Barthélemy, L’ Introduction du régime parlementaire 
en France (1904). 

23 Prince Napoléon—Louis Bonaparte, Des Idées Napoléoniennes (1839), 95- 

1 Napoléon III, Oeuvres (1854), I, 342. 

2 Ibid. 1, 243. 

*8 Le. in Fragments Historiques: 1688 et 1830 (ibid. 1, 235-350); M.U. 1863, p. 115, 
speech reported 26 Jan. 
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any case, quite apart from this, they held that parliamentary government was 
impossible without a ‘strongly disciplined aptitude for politics and above all 
without the establishment of an effective counterpoise’ in the form of 
a House of Lords, neither of which France possessed.”4 

The philosophical basis of French politics had, moreover, ceased to be 
favourable to imitation. ‘The success of Locke’s philosophy had been a prime 
cause of the Anglo-mania of the eighteenth century but now his reign in 
France had come to an end. One day, walking along by the bookstalls on the 
Seine, Royer-Collard chanced to pick up a copy of the works of Reid, who 
had begun the revolt against the scepticism to which Locke’s philosophy had 
led. He read it and was delighted: he adopted Reid’s doctrines as his own 
and his pupil and successor Cousin made them the staple diet of the uni- 
versities. The French abandoned empiricism and turned instead to morals 
based not on interest, but on reason, on duty and on an objectively valid good. 
It was no longer the extreme royalists alone who preached with De Maistre 
that ‘in the study of philosophy, contempt of Locke is the beginning of 
wisdom’.”® This is why, even when the doctrinaires reached a conclusion 
which tallies with English practice, they did so in a profoundly un-English 
manner.”® 

It can now be seen that there was far less copying of the English consti- 
tution in France than has been supposed. In the eighteenth century its 
machinery had appealed to the French because they had nothing like it them- 
selves, but in the nineteenth century they found that they possessed quite 
enough inventive capacity to concoct constitutions of infinite variety for 
themselves. As governments fell in regular succession the more perceptive 
of them saw that the constitutional machinery in Paris was not the only thing 
that mattered and they turned their attention instead to the organization 
of society which was the basis of it all. They looked deeper into English life, 
beyond the supposed division of powers, into the supremacy of the gentry 
and their control of local government, which Montesquieu had not even 
mentioned; they sought social causes to explain the stability which England 
maintained while France rocked between anarchy and despotism. They 
pointed out that the restoration had been incomplete: that it had been liberal 
only in its outwardly English form; that it had kept the centralized autocratic 
administration of Louis XIV and Napoleon I and that it had therefore not 
really established free government and indeed that it had made free govern- 
ment impossible. A government which did everything, wrote Barante in 1821, 


*4 E. Ollivier, 1789 et 1889 (1889), 470-4; cf. also T. Zeldin, [The Political System of} 
Napoleon III (1958), 124, 151. 

*° J. de Maistre, Les Soirées de Saint-Pétersbourg (Classiques Garnier, 1929), 1, 347-8; 
cf. Lettres et opuscules du comte Joseph de Maistre (1851), 1, 250. 

26 F. Baldensperger, Le mouvement des idées dans l’émigration frangaise (1925), 11, 247-52; 
J. Barthélemy-St-Hilaire. M. Victor Cousin (1895), 1, 34-5, 304; Oeuvres complétes de Thomas 
Reid, trans. T. Jouffroy (1829-36), 1, cxxvi, IV, 451. 
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and which was held responsible for everything, produced ‘social indifference’ 
and the 


complete isolation of each citizen in his own interest. The free and regular conduct 
of local affairs is therefore not a matter indifferent to public law nor restricted to its 
apparent objects. The habit of dealing independently with business within their 
grasp, of deliberating on what their vision and their minds easily comprehend, of 
meeting and uniting to make an enlightened conviction prevail, gives citizens 
a character of strength and wisdom, draws them out of isolation and apathy, teaches 
them to know and to love public order and at the same time not to tremble docilely 
before the men possessed of power. Occupations of this nature are a necessary 
element in the habits of a free country. If France continues to offer no social organi- 
zation other than a government and subjects, our efforts to give this government 
the forms of discussion and liberty will be vain, and the nation will obtain from 
them neither more security nor more dignity. The least change in the narrow upper 
level of political power, a success won by surprise, an intrigue which displaces a few 
men, a riot which causes terror, would change everything at the centre and then 
find a people incapable of any regular resistance, a servile flock which awaits its fate 
without knowing how to influence it and which knows only servility or revolt. 
Representative government based on the social organization of the Lower Empire 
would not take root in it, would bear no fruit in it and would soon be an empty and 
illusory form.?? 


Others besides ‘Tocqueville and some of them long before Tocqueville saw 
the dangers of centralization and the weakness of French society. 

They saw it not simply as a question of perfecting the French constitution 
but as one of preserving the last remnants of the existing order. They wanted 
to find a remedy for the perpetual revolutions which besieged them and they 
turned abroad to discover ‘the causes which preserve England from the ordeals 
which France is undergoing’.** They saw with horror the progress of 
Rousseau’s democracy: ‘La démocratie coule 4 pleins bords dans la France’, 
said Royer—Collard in a famous phrase which everyone repeated.” ‘Che 
trouble with France, wrote Guizot, ‘its great trouble, the trouble which is 
at the root of all its troubles, which saps and destroys its governments and 
its liberties, its dignity and its happiness, this is the trouble I attack: the 
idolatry of democracy... .It is this idea which must be extirpated.’*° Monta- 
lembert in 1839 fulminated against it as the heir of the despotism of the 
monarchy of Louis XIV, long before Tocqueville popularized the notion 
in his book on the ancien régime. 


I put monarchy and democracy together on purpose [he wrote], because their 
aims and their efforts are identical, because despite their purely apparent opposition 


7 P. de Barante, Des Communes et de l’aristocratie, (2nd edn. 1821), 16ff. 

*® Le Comte de Tocqueville, Pair de France, De la Charte provinciale (1829); J. Fiévée, 
Examen du rapport. ..du projet d’organisation municipale (1821); M. Dutertre-Desaigremont, 
ancien juge de paix, Projet de loi ayant pour objet le régime départementale. . ..(1926); D. Nisard, 
ancien deputé, Les classes moyennes en Angleterre et la bourgeoisie en France (1850), 6. 

* P. de Barante, Royer—Collard, 11, 132-4. 

* F. Guizot, De la démocratie en France (Jan. 1849), 2. 
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they are sisters, because they have always worked for each other and can be sub- 
stituted for each other with the most marvellous ease, as our modern history shows. 
They cut each others’ throats from time to time but at bottom they know very well 
that they want the same thing, that is to say, despotism, the overthrow of all that 
resists and of all that lasts, and the substitution of this ephemeral thing called the 
State, or law or gracious pleasure of H.M. or national will in the stead of historic 
traditions and the most sacred rights of family and conscience... .I obtained extra- 
ordinary confirmation for my views on this subject when I recently read the famous 
work of Tocqueville on Democracy in America....He declares categorically that it 
has annihilated the family spirit, that it has produced the most complete lowering 
and ensl{ivement of intelligence before the passions of the mass, and also unbridled 
greed... .™ 


The growth of democracy made the government established by the Charter 
impossible to work. On the one hand the people would no longer acknow- 
ledge any superiors. Centralization had destroyed their respect for the great 
landowners who had formerly exerted a conservative influence on them. The 
government had preached to them passive obedience to the orders of inten- 
dants and prefects but now even these had lost their hold. The ties of family 
and religion were gone and men were moved only by self interest. How could 
France have constitutional monarchy in such conditions ?* 

The answer of its supporters was clear. The liberty which England enjoyed 
and the success with which it met the onslaught of democracy, were due to 
the fact that it had preserved its aristocracy and a decentralized system of 
administration; and if France wished to establish a free government too, it 
must acquire these essential bases. Many repeated that ‘without an aris- 
tocracy like England’s France will not be able to enjoy the same liberty 
as England’.** 


All these principles [wrote Montalembert to Lacordaire], which you rightly 
regard as Christian, always and everywhere (i.e. equality before the law, free access 
to all jobs, the payment of taxation by everybody, trial by normal judges), whence 
do these come then, if not from the English aristocracy? And who has maintained 
them, alone in Europe, if it is not the English aristocracy?. ..History shows irrefu- 
tably that never have municipal, industrial or even religious corporations been able 
to flourish except in countries where they had the support of the first of all corpora- 
tions, that is to say, a patriciate, a hereditary nobility. I defy you to cite a single 
example to the contrary. The middle ages were the period when all corporations 
began and it is par excellence the period of aristocracy: England is to-day the only 
country in which corporations are really active and influential, and it is also the 
only country where there is still an aristocracy....Well, I base myself on the ex- 
perience of the six thousand years which the world has lived till now, in saying that 
in every society which has moderate and durable liberty, and a superior and durable 


31 A. Trannoy, Le romantisme [ politique] de Montalembert [avant 1843] (1942), 522, 539, 54°: 

32 Cf. Zeldin, Napoleon III, 48-9, 163. 

33 C, de Franqueville, Les institutions [ politiques, judiciaires et administratives] de l’ Angleterre 
(2nd edn. 1864), 15 
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policy (since after all durability is the criterion of all, even of virtue) these two 
supreme goods are proportionate to the predominance of a hierarchic and aristocratic 
element... .*# 


What France needed, said Franqueville (for long the head of the department 
of Ponts et Chaussées), was an esprit public which was an essential basis for 
the exercise of free government. 


To create an esprit public, landed property must be favoured and the country 
must be freed from the administrative shackles which weigh it down. For if it 
appears difficult to re-constitute in France a nobility in the image of the English 
peerage, at least it would be desirable to see the formation of a class similar to the 
gentry, which is. . .one of the principal sources of England’s strength but which no 
longer exists in our country.*® 

The virtue of aristocracy was, they claimed, that it linked the various classes 
of the nation through the mutual influence and respect which it encouraged 
between landlords and tenants, fathers and their families, patrons and their 
clients, priests and their flocks. The aristocracy was a class devoted by tradi- 
tion to the cult of excellence, to the disinterested service of its fellows and to 
high ideals of glory. It had the important function of serving as a buffer 
against tyranny by either the people or the king. Constitutional monarchy, 
which placed the king and the representatives of the people face to face, 
could not succeed unless it put such a buffer between these two forces, in the 
way England used its House of Lords. Books and pamphlets on the role of 
the upper class appeared repeating these same notions, with titles like these: 
‘Project of a law aimed at...the creation of an aristocracy’; ‘Democracy 
in constitutional monarchy, or an essay on the municipal departmental 
organization and on the formation of political notables in France’; ‘The 
mission of the upper classes in modern society’; ‘A philosophic history of 
the reform of the social state of France’; ‘The departmental notables’. . ..*® 

All this talk of aristocracy is important and not merely curious, because 
it represented not the dreams of reactionary theorists but the standard creed 
of practical politicans. The constitutional monarchies of 1814-48 have wrongly 
been looked upon as a mere half-way house to democracy and their limited 
franchise has wrongly been regarded as simply a transitory phenomenon on 
which they would have yielded in the end. To their supporters the rule of the 
middle classes was not a selfish confiscation of power but the rule of merit, 
the true form of aristocracy. They based themselves on a theory of aristo- 
cratic government which has not been properly appreciated. One of their 
leaders, the duc de Broglie, for example, defined constitutional monarchy as 
‘Government founded on the division of power in three distinct branches, 


* A. Trannoy, Le romantisme de Montalembert, 532, 537. 

7 C. de Franqueville, Les institutions de l’ Angleterre, 19-20. 
*° Bibliothéque Nationale, Lf (136) 10; Lf (136) 23; LI (3) 80; LI (1) 6; Lf (136) 24; and 
others in the Catalogue de l’Histoire de France in these sections. 
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the hierarchy of social status (conditions sociales) and the inequality of political 
rights’. For him the difference between it and the republic was that it places 
itself at the head of the ‘natural hierarchy. ..which is born without effort 
from the distribution of property, the fame or importance of families and the 
continuity in offices; which divides society into groups and layers; which 
rises by assises, by rungs from the bottom to the top like a vast pyramid’; 
whereas on the other hand the republic attacks this and seeks to level all 
into equality.*” 

The legislation which these men brought forward to create an aristocracy 
has thus been forgotten. No sooner were the Bourbons seated on their throne 
than they tried to create a hereditary peerage based on landed wealth. They 
issued ordinances providing that the peerages of the Upper House were to 
be hereditary by primogeniture; and that no man was to be made a peer 
unless he first created an entail of specified value proportioned to his rank. 
They urged existing peers to endow their children with entails in the same 
manner; and finally in 1824 they declared that no title could be hereditary 
unless it was based on an entail.** They were trying in fact to perpetuate in 
a half-hearted manner the organized system of nobility based on service and 
wealth which Napoleon had started. That system had invited senior officials 
of the state to apply for titles (ministers and senators, for example, could 
apply for the title of count, judges for that of baron) which would be granted 
to them for life if they could prove that they had an income sufficient to 
support the dignity (30,000 francs in the case of a count, 15,000 in the case of 
a baron). They could pass the titles on to their children if they created entails 
of specified value in their favour. Napoleon could give some reality to these 
plans: he could endow Berthier’s princedom of Wagram, for example, with 
half a million francs.*® The Restoration, however, had no foreign conquests to 
divide among its generals and the ruined nobles of the emigration did not 
provide the material for an aristocracy of wealth. It is very likely that its 
legislation was therefore largely a dead letter. 

The supporters of constitutional monarchy consequently tried instead to 
attack the root of the trouble: the Napoleonic law of equal inheritance which 
hindered the formation of large landed estates. Between 1816 and 1826, 
said Villéle, the number of men paying over a thousand francs in land tax fell 
by one-third and that of men paying less than twenty francs increased by 
one-ninth. It was therefore necessary, he urged, that France should follow 
England’s example and establish some permanence in landed property.” 
Polignac encouraged Villéle; there was need, he said, to reconstitute large 

87 'V. de Broglie, Vues sur le gouvernement de la France, xii, xxvii. 

38 Ordonnances of 19 Aug. 1815, 25 Aug. 1817 and 10 Feb. 1824. 

39 A. Bachelin-Deflorenne, Etat présent de la noblesse frangaise (5th edn. 1884), introduction; 
E. de Barthélemy, La noblesse en France avant et depuis 1789 (1858); A. Révérend, Titres et 


confirmations de titres, 1830-1908 (1909), preface; Archives Nationales, BB (30) 255. 
40 J. Mavidal, Archives parlementaires (1826), XLv1, 576-7. 
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estates in France. ‘Believe me, the monarchy will not be consolidated nor 
the ministry strongly established, until the landed interest is formed into 
a powerful body and can so give useful and constant aid’ to them.’ A bill 
was at length introduced to check the continued division of property, which, 
declared Charles X, was ‘essentially contrary to the principle of monarchial 
government’. The bill applied only to the richest men in the country but it 
collapsed before great opposition.** Polignac would have revived it had he 
remained in office longer, but it is doubtful whether he could have carried it 
through or whether it would have been effective in practice. Even Villéle 
saw that 


the trouble is far more in our habits than in our laws. No-one wants to live in the 
country on his lands; all our gentilhommes turn themselves into bourgeois as much 
as they can, by spending six or nine months of the year in towns, to enjoy their 
social life, their comforts and their facilities for educating their children and for 
finding them jobs. They are no longer rich enough to have all this in the country. 
The evil is growing so great in this respect, that we no longer leave the country for 
the towns but we now leave the provincial towns for Paris... .* 

What can be odder [wrote Barante], than to hear moaning and indignation against 
small property from men who do not know how to use large property, who do not 
live on it, who do not make it into a centre of patronage, of charity or of improve- 
ment; who force the inhabitants of the countryside to seek independence in default 
of protection and property in default of salaries.“ 

After 1830 the idea of introducing primogeniture disappeared from practical 
politics, for there were few men left who believed in its feasibility; but the 
problem continued to exercise men’s minds. Balzac’s Curé de Village, for 
example, is found arguing that without primogeniture ‘the representative 
system becomes a piece of folly’ and that ‘England owes its existence’ to it.* 
Twenty years later Mérimée is puzzled by the same question. ‘Does England 
owe its prosperity to the law of entail, and can one prosper without this law?’ 
An aristocracy, he thought, was impossible without it and without an aris- 
tocracy monarchy was impossible. He deplored therefore that the French 
had tried to put the cart before the horse and to establish constitutional 
monarchy without first creating the necessary social foundations for it; but 
at the same time he admitted that primogeniture would never be accepted by 
the people of France.*® 

Since it was thus impossible to create an aristocracy based on wealth as in 


England, men proposed instead an aristocracy based on election, for they 
“t Mémoires [et correspondance du comte] de Villéle, v, 142. 

Mavidal’s Archives parlementaires (1826), xLv, 732. Cf. Peyronnet, garde des sceaux, 

ibid. p. 755. 

Mémoires de Villéle (1888-9), v, 143-4. 

P. de Barante, Des Communes et de l’ Aristocratie, 140. 

H. de Balzac, Le Curé de Village (1839) (ed. Bouteron et Lognon, 1922), 216. 

Correspondance de P. Mérimée (ed. M. Parturier, Toulouse, 1955), vol. vill (i.e. 2nd 

series, vol. 11), 344-6. 
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insisted that some such superior class was essential. ‘If the individuals of 
a nation’, wrote Barante, ‘remain isolated from each other, they will be 
defenceless against the usurpation of their rights; but if by implicit or explicit 
consent, an élite of enlightened and independent citizens develops. . .the 
government will find in it resistance’ against despotism and protection against 
anarchy. This élite must have ‘influence and independence’, influence over 
the people obtained by election and independence of the government which 
cannot dismiss it.* 

This class was desirable for two further reasons. It would ‘establish some 
gradation in the now disordered career of political ambition. ..;’ it would 
‘establish a hierarchy in man’s life (hiérarchiser la vie de ! homme) in the same 
way as the life of a political family is with you’ [the English]. In England, 
that is, the first generation made money and bought land; the second served 
as justices of the peace; the third might enter parliament and thus there was 
a hierarchy founded on generations of public service; whereas in France any 
man might hope to be minister and hence the perpetual revolutions to satisfy 
this uncontrolled ambition. Men should be compelled to prove their worth 
in local affairs before they sought to rule the whole nation.* 

Secondly, an aristocracy would provide a group of men experienced in the 
public service from whom the upper ranks of the government could be 
recruited. Thus would the rule of merit and of reason be established. This, 
said Guizot, was in fact the real nature of the English system. There 
the upper classes have continued to conduct the government of the country, but on 
two conditions: first to govern in the interest and under the preponderant influence 
of the country itself, and secondly to keep their ranks constantly open and to obtain 
recruits and new youth incessantly by accepting the new élite which the rising 
movement of democracy gives birth to and elevates. This is not the aristocratic 
government of antiquity or of the middle ages; it is free government and the com- 
bined government of the various social forces and natural influences which co-exist 
in the heart of a great nation.*® 

The way they proposed to form this new aristocracy was through decentrali- 
zation, which was the second English ideal in French politics in the nineteenth 
century. It was decentralization which had made the English free men and 
‘le self government’ was therefore preached as the essential complement of 
constitutional monarchy. It would, said Barante, 


give birth to and perpetuate the two most moral and salutary factors which can 
guarantee the liberty of a nation, the spirit of association among the citizens. . .and 
the employment of social superiorities in the general interest... . The problem would 
7 P. de Barante, Des Communes et de I’ Aristocratie, 110, 113-14, 140. 
de Carné, ‘Du Gouvernement représentatif en France, Lettres 4 un membre de la 
Chambre des Communes’, in Etudes sur l'histoire du gouvernement représentatif en France de 
1789 @ 1848 (1855), 11, 306, 317, 327. 
49 F. Guizot, Mémoires, v, 7-8; idem, Histoire des origines du gouvernement représentatif 
en Europe (lectures of 1820-2, revised edn. of 1851), 11, 243. 
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then consist not in covering France with civil servants who must be either perpetually 
dismissed or else held down in subjection, but to recognize and to accept this 
community of interest with an avowed aristocracy of citizens. It is on this system 
that the prosperity of England is based. There a nation can be seen which administers 
itself and whose ministers [only] govern it. Here so far we have seen ministers who 
want to administer everything and who do not know how to have any influence 
on the nation.*° 

The peoples [wrote Michel Chevalier], who wish to preserve their influence and 
authority, who do not wish to decline and, in short, to be classed henceforth among 
the states of second or third rank, must adopt frankly the representative system and 
practise it in a manner similar to the English, that is to say, they must have self- 
government in a large measure. This is the only political arrangement which, by 
making a constant appeal to individual forces, can develop a nation’s power rapidly ; 
so that a nation which does not adopt it becomes inferior by that very fact to those 
which have.5! 


The much ill-used Polignac was also a believer in self-government on 
English lines. He had lived in England first as an émigré and later as ambas- 
sador and he formed the wish that ‘France should one day know [England’s] 
institutions’, in which he particularly admired the justices of the peace.®* 
Villéle corresponded with Polignac on this subject, but his letters show how 
most Frenchmen were enslaved by their traditional administrative system 
and could not dream of abolishing the prefects. 


We are in fact now thinking [he wrote in 1823], of imitating the English in the 
organization of our justices of the peace; but it seems to us that this will be very 
difficult, justice and administration being very distinct with us, and our land- 
owners being far readier to undertake the unpaid conduct of the latter than the 
former....I should also very much like to know what you think of our administra- 
tive decentralization... . It is feared that emancipating [the provinces] would damage 
the royal authority by adding resistance everywhere in addition to the sources of 
resistance which our institutions have established at the centre....As for giving 
the judges of the peace administrative functions, I am in favour of it, but think of 
the effect it would have. It could be done only by abolishing the sub-prefects and 
making the cantons the units of administration; and since our elections are held by 
arrondissements, the division by cantons would be harmful to the whole system and 
to the influence of the government [on the elections]. Besides, for the administrative 
part of their work, the judges of the peace would necessarily come under the orders 
of the prefects; their independence and the esteem they would be held in would 
consequently be reduced.*% 


P. de Barante, Des Communes et de I’ Aristocratie, 22, 72-3. 

*! M. Chevalier, ‘La Constitution de l’Angleterre’, in Revue des deux mondes, 1 Dec. 1867, 
vol. 72, p. 554. Cf. D. Nisard, Les classes moyennes en Angleterre (1864), 35; Odilon Barrot, 
De la centralisation et ses effets (1861). 

* P. Robin-Harmel, Le Prince Jules de Polignac (1941), 1, 45; J. de Polignac, Considérations 
politiques sur l’époque actuelle (1832), 71-2. 

°° Mémoires de Villéle,v, 135-6, 142. ‘Juge de paix’ and ‘justice de paix’ are translated literally 
here and throughout this article, the former meaning the French trained and salaried legal official, 
while the latter is the English unsalaried amateur with administrative as well as legal functions. 
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The difficulty was not only that no one could think of doing away with the 
prefects, but that there were no wealthy amateurs to replace them. ‘We 
would be able to find’, wrote Broglie, ‘neither sheriffs, nor lords lieutenant, 
nor justices of the peace; we would find nobody ready to give up during the 
whole year, without receiving payment, his time and his labour, least of all to 
use up his own fortune in sumptuous fashion for the public service.’*4 

The interest these problems raised was shown in the subjects the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences set for its competitions. In 1866 it offered 
a prize for an essay comparing the history of the French and English nobility; 
in 1870 for one comparing the two countries’ systems of local government and 
in 1881 for one comparing their systems of jury.®° The winner of the second 
competition was Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, who later won fame as an economist. 
The conclusion he drew from a detailed factual study was that France could 
obtain political stability only through decentralization and that ‘le self-govern- 
ment’ was necessary to free it from ‘the stupefying and oppressive administra- 
tive regime’ under which it had suffered since Napoleon. The English system 
was unique, and was possible only in a country where the aristocracy lived on 
its estates, took an interest in local affairs, was respected by the lower classes 
and was ready to follow public opinion without being compelled to by formal 
votes. 


It would thus be inexcusable folly to wish to borrow England’s system of local 

administration ;...what we ought to borrow from England, as far as is possible, are 
those vigorous qualities of spirit and character, those habits of respect for law and 
deference for high rank, that absence of envy and hate. . .those habits, in a word, of 
moderation and legality which have always made the grandeur and the stability of 
British society....The great aim is that a people should conduct its own affairs 
itself and without any tutelage. To obtain this happy result, England has found 
a system on which it congratulates itself; but that this system can never suit us, is 
what is least doubtful; and what is perfectly certain is that it does not suit us 
at all in our present state. But the rest of this book will prove, we think, that we can, 
with a different system attain in some measure (if not as completely, at least in 
a satisfactory measure) the aim which every nation of advanced civilization ought 
to seek—self-government. 
He concluded therefore that though the rule of the aristocracy could not be 
transplanted, France should at least copy England’s parochial system. ‘The 
parish is perhaps even, in the modest sphere of the interests which are confided 
to it, one of the most perfect examples of self-government.’ He wanted the 
mayors of France to become simply the heads of elected councils and local 
affairs to be taken away from government agents and put in the hands of 
committees. Hospitals, schools and charity, for example, should be the 
concern not of petty officials but of ad hoc committees. 


54 V. de Broglie, Vues sur le gouvernement de la France, 177. 
55 G. Picot, Concours de l’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques (1901). 


56 P. Leroy-Beaulieu. L’ Administration locale en France et en Angleterre (1872), 59-61, 124- 
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The duc de Broglie offered a more far-reaching solution to the problem of 
self-government without a leisured class. He proposed that the civil service 
should be ‘localized’; that is, recruited from local notables. Thus the prefects 
would be kept and paid, but they would be recruited from the men who had 
already served their departments well in humbler voluntary offices. The 
mayors would cease to be government agents and the smallest administrative 
area would be the canton, presided over by a judge of the peace, likewise 
chosen from among the local notables. Men could thus hope to rise in the 
service of their districts, but also to be paid for it, since they could not afford 
to work for nothing. The prefects and the judges of the peace would be con- 
trolled by elected councils whose members would form a recognized local 
aristocracy. The notables of each arrondissement, for example, would choose 
the candidates for parliament in the same way as the gentry of England had 
formerly done. The general councils of the departments, reinforced by former 
members of parliament, former senators and their descendants, by local 
landowners with over 60,000 or 80,000 francs a year ({2400-{5200 in con- 
temporary English money), local archbishops, senior judges and ministers, 
would elect the members of the senate. Modern conditions made it impossible 
for this body to be hereditary, but the introduction of descendants of notables 
into the electorate of the senate would ensure that some hereditary influence 
would find a place in it. The fury of place-hunting and the tendency to dele- 
gate everything to civil servants would be checked by making far greater use 
of juries and so making possible a drastic reduction in the number of judges. 
The fewer judges there were, the higher would their status be and the more 
likely would they be to gain some of the independence and prestige of 
their English counterparts. He proposed, moreover, that they should no 
longer be members of an independent profession, but that they should be 
elected from among local barristers, just as English judges were appointed 
from members of the bar.5? 

The earliest advocate of such rule by elected aristocracies, and one of the 
most powerful, was Barante, who oddly enough had spent much of his early 
career as a prefect under Napoleon I, though he ended, like most of the other 
statesmen with whom this essay deals, as a member of the French Academy.** 
The title of his book, Des Communes et de I Aristocratie (quoted by 
Martignac in parliament in 1829 as ‘a justly esteemed book’), shows the two 
things he was interested in: local government and an upper class. He quoted 
Turgot’s advice to Louis XVI as expressing his own beliefs: 

A form of government. ..must be found by which the things that need to be done 
will be done of their own accord sufficiently well and without Your Majesty and your 
principal servants needing to be informed of any but a very few individual facts, 
nor to take part in them except by giving the general protection which you owe to 

57 'V. de Broglie, Vues sur le gouvernement de la France. 
58 He had been created a peer in 18109. 
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your subjects. Otherwise Your Majesty is obliged to decide everything yourself or 
through your agents, and most frequently by individual acts of will, whereas you 
could govern, like God, by general laws. 

Barante proposed the establishment of an elected aristocracy to make this 
possible. He would turn the departments’ general councils into something 
like the English quarter sessions run by J.P.s. He would make its members 
rule with paternal solicitude, as ‘the defenders of the interests of their 
cantons, the natural protectors of the inhabitants, the guardians of the little 
municipal administrations, the supervisors of the public works ordered by the 
general council...’. Like their counterparts in England, they would be 
responsible for the maintenance of public order; they would try petty offences 
and would act as an accusing jury. The municipal councils would be abolished, 


since they inevitably consisted largely of peasants, and instead there would be | 


cantonal councils, presided over by the canton’s representative in the general 
council. ‘There would that aristocracy which it is so desirable to establish in 
every department find its natural employment. More informed, more in- 
dependent, more in touch with the general interest, this president would be 
the guide of the rural administration, the paternal guardian of all that 
happens in this little district.’ 

Taine is another man who advocated the same ideas. He was a great admirer 
of England, and wrote an excellent book in praise of its people, its customs 
and its institutions. Its government, he said, was stable because the people 
had ‘natural representatives’ in parliament. He urged therefore the need for 
an aristocracy, for ‘leaders to be chosen in advance by the inherited habit 
which men have of following them and by the special education which has 
prepared them’. But he never had much confidence in the proposals he made. 
His ideals of local liberties and of Protestantism as established in England 
were, he admitted, ‘impossible in France... .Protestantism is contrary to the 
Frenchman’s nature, and local political life is contrary to the constitution of 
property and society in France’. 

The interesting thing is that the creation of a new ruling class was no idle 
dream but a positive reality in this period and indeed one of the most 
fascinating social phenomena of the century. For who were the party 
politicians if not local aristocrats? Service to the government was rewarded 
with positions of influence in the provinces: devoted men were made mayors 
of their home towns, councillors of their departments, members of parliament 
and prefects; their relatives were made judges, highway engineers, receivers 
of taxation; their protégés were given petty offices in the police, the excise 
and the education service. Since little could be done in France without the 


5° P. de Barante, Des Communes et de l’ Aristocratie (1821), 140-219. 

60 H. Taine, Notes sur l’ Angleterre (1872), 216-18; H. Taine, sa vie et sa correspondance 
(1904), 11, 263; L. Fayolle, ‘L’Aristocratie, le suffrage universel et la décentralisation dans 
l’ceuvre de Taine’ in R. Pelloux, Libéralisme, Traditionalisme, Décentralisation (1952). 
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approval of the government so little could be obtained from the government 
without the intervention of these local bashaws. Whole departments thus fell 
into the hands of a few families, who intermarried to unite their forces, to 
increase their influence and to bolster it up with wider acres. Seats in 
parliament and in the general councils were not infrequently handed down 
from father to son in undisputed succession. Their power, moreover, extended 
far beyond the small electorate of the monarchies: they could not call out 
a tenantry to follow them wherever they went, it is true, but they had 
organized popular followings all the same. The Orleanists had their National 
Guard with notables as officers; the Bonapartists of the second empire had 
their Sapeurs-Pompiers (village firemen) controlled by the prefects; the 
legitimists had their religious and secret societies with nobles as Centurions 
and Priors." 

These aristocrats barely survived till the end of the century. The system 
on which they depended was gradually undermined by the opening of the 
civil service to free competition; by the departmental list at elections which 
made family control of small constituencies impossible; by the growth of 
committees to replace the aristocrats as the controllers of local politics, the 
tule of committees being the essence of the republican system. Popular 
education, the decay of religion, the cheap press in the hands of party leaders 
in Paris, all seduced the masses out of the hands of their old advisers. Above 
all, repeated revolutions overthrew the dynasties almost as soon as they had 
established themselves. This was the fatal weakness of the new aristocracy. 
The decentralizing legislation which every regime passed in turn did indeed 
gradually increase the country’s participation in local government, but it 
effected no radical change in its organization. The aristocracy, therefore, 
remained linked with the government and dependent on it. It was always 
a mere cog in the machinery of centralized administration and never had time 
to become an independent force. 

It perished above all because the people preferred equality to liberty or at 
any rate to liberty dispensed from above. The admirers of England were in 
the end more than balanced by those who believed that England paid too 
dearly for its liberty.6* The advanced liberals borrowed their ideas from the 
radicals across the Channel and maintained that ‘politically, England is as ill 
as we are’.®8 One of them even wrote a book on England in order to show its 
vices, ‘to remove our desire to imitate it and to enable us to appreciate better 
the institutions of our own country’.* The republicans, finally, had no use 
at all for English institutions; and if they turned abroad it was rather to 

- The social foundations of political power are discussed at greater length in my book, 
op. cit., chapters 3, 4 and 12. 

* Copy of a letter from Montalembert to Flavigny in the Montalembert papers, reporting 
a conversation with Ancel, mayor and deputy of le Havre, 4 Nov. 1853. 


~ Ey Faucher, Correspondance et vie parlementaire (1867), 1, 147. 
* A. Jollivet, Examen du systéme électoral anglais (1835), 7. 
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America that they looked. They grew increasingly interested in social problems 
for which Marx and their own theorists provided answers they preferred. 
It was these republicans who triumphed in the end and in this way did the 
English ideal disappear from French politics. 


°° A. A. Ledru-Rollin, De la décadence de I’ Angleterre (1850). M. René Rémond is pre- 
paring a doctoral thesis on French public opinion on America, which will throw further light 
on this problem. 
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IV. GREAT BRITAIN AND THE BAY ISLANDS, 1821-61 


By Davip WADDELL 
University College of the West Indies 


In 1852 a new British Colony, the Colony of the Bay Islands, was set up by 
Letters Patent. In 1859 Great Britain signed a Treaty, subsequently ratified 
in 1860 and put into effect in 1861, recognizing the Bay Islands as part of the 
Republic of Honduras. ‘These facts are well known in the diplomatic history 
of the Central American question, and in the history of Anglo-American 
relations. The diplomatic historians have not, however, been able to find any 
convincing diplomatic explanation for the creation of the Bay Islands Colony in 
1852; and, while they have fully explained the diplomatic reason for the cession 
of the islands in 1859, they do not seem to have considered it necessary to 
inquire how such a rare event in the history of the British Empire as the peaceful 
cession of a regularly constituted British colony to a foreign nation was brought 
about. This article seeks to explain the history of the Bay Islands Colony 
by showing that the colonization was effected by the Colonial Office without 
the Foreign Office being informed, and that the cession was effected by the 
Foreign Office without the Colonial Office being informed. 


The Bay Islands are a small group lying in a corner of the Western Carib- 
bean, some thirty miles off the north coast of the Central American Republic 
of Honduras and some hundred and twenty miles from Belize, the capital 
of British Honduras. Their connexion with Great Britain dates back to the 
seventeenth century. In 1638 the Providence Company sponsored the 
establishment of a colony on Ruatan, much the largest and most important 
island of the group; but the settlers were dispersed in 1642 by the Spaniards, 
who had originally discovered and laid claim to the islands. In 1742 an 
officially-inspired British occupation was made, commissioners being sent 
out by the government to inquire into the British position in the Bay of 
Honduras. This occupation, however, did not last beyond 1752. In 1779 
British wood-cutters from Belize took refuge on Ruatan when driven out by 
the Spaniards. But in 1786, in accordance with a treaty which confirmed 
and enlarged the rights of British wood-cutters in Belize, Britain agreed to 

+ A. P. Newton, The Colonizing Activities of the English Puritans (New Haven, 1914), 
267, 315; E. O. Winzerling, [The] Beginning [of British Honduras] (New York, 1946), 45, 63; 
5. L. Caiger, British Honduras[—Past and Present] (1951), 40. But cf. H. H. Bancroft, [History 
of | Central America (San Francisco, 1886), 11, 647-8; F. Crowe, [The] Gospel [in Central 
America] (1850), 184; E. G. Squier, Notes [on Central America] (New York, 1855), 370; where 
Ruatan is said to have been taken by English pirates in 1642 and recaptured by the Spaniards 
in 1650. Besides Ruatan (which is also spelt Ruattan, Roatan, Rattan, and Ratan) the only 
islands in the group worthy of any note are Bonacca (or Guanaja) and Utilla. 
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withdraw from all other places in the area, and this appears to have been 
carried out.” 

When this treaty was in abeyance on account of the outbreak of war 
between Britain and Spain in 1796, the British seem to have assumed tem- 
porary control of Ruatan, but later in the same year, 1797, the Spaniards 
retook possession of the island without difficulty. As it does not seem to have 


been in British hands at the end of the war, it is not surprising that no | 


mention of it is found in any treaty.* It was noted by the commander of the 
garrison at Belize in 1804 that it was a Spanish island, and that a guard of 
half-a-dozen soldiers was maintained to keep up the Spanish claim of 
sovereignty.* 


This state of affairs seems to have continued until the independence of | 


Central America was achieved in 1821. This event stimulated international 
interest in the area, for, in the period immediately following, the potentialities 
of Central America as a source of raw materials and as a market for manv- 
factures were little known and consequently greatly exaggerated. Central 
America was also considered a promising field for European colonization, and 
several ephemeral pockets of European settlement were actually established. 


Moreover, there were prospects of the area becoming of even greater signifi- 


cance, as the location of an inter-oceanic canal route. Several schemes were 
proposed and some surveys made, but the transit question did not become 
of the first importance until American interest was focused on it by the 
acquisition of California and the discovery of gold there in 1848. 

Britain, as the leading commercial nation, naturally showed great interest, 
and she already had a foothold in her possession of British Honduras. In the 
1820’s and 1830’s Belize was the entrepdt for the Central American countries, 
and British goods to the value of nearly half a million pounds a year were 
said to pass through it. Moreover, from 1825 the Central American Govern- 
ment was indebted to British financiers, and frequent revolutions in its 
territories gave rise to further claims against it.® 

It was in connexion with the not unimportant matter of the security of British 
Honduras that Ruatan came again before the notice of the British Govern- 
ment. In 1825 a prominent Belize merchant represented to the Colonial 
Office that the island was the ‘key to the Bay of Honduras’, and that although 
the Central Americans claimed it, they probably attached little importance 
to it.6 It appears, however, that the Central American Government main- 
tained a token force on Ruatan with which a member of the Belize garrison 


2 J. A. Burdon, Archives [of British Honduras] (1931), 1, 69-70, 77-8, 130; Caiger, British 
Honduras, 70-3, 86-7, 92; Squier, Notes, 371. 

3 Caiger, British Honduras, 110; Winzerling, Beginnings, 87; Squier, Notes, 371-2. 

* Capt. Henderson, Account of the British Settlement at Honduras (1811), 168. 

5 Burdon, Archives, 111, 50; Crowe, Gospel, 38, 53; J. F. Rippy, ‘British Investments in 
Central America, the Dominican Republic, and Cuba’ (Inter-American Economic Affatrs, VI 
(1952), 90). 

® Burdon, Archives, 11, 368. 
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had an inconclusive argument over the ownership of the island in 1830;7 and 
in 1834 Central America was still sufficiently concerned to call upon the newly 
appointed British Consul, Frederick Chatfield, to disavow British claims. 
The British Government, however, had taken the view that the only country 
with which any such claims could properly be discussed was Spain, and 
Chatfield therefore could not comply. 

As a result of this incident, the Foreign Secretary, Lord Palmerston, 
decided that Britain should invite Spain to transfer to her the sovereignty 
of Spanish territories in the Bay of Honduras, before Spain concluded treaties 
of recognition with her former colonies. The Colonial Office was asked for 
information on the subject and the result was a lengthy memorandum on 
British Honduras, in the course of which a definite policy respecting Ruatan 
was formulated.* 

While the memorandum suggested that sovereignty over British Honduras 
should be obtained, it considered it inexpedient to acquire Ruatan, despite 
its stated importance to the security of Belize. One reason for this was the 
expense which a new and remote colony would involve, but more important 
was the very questionable nature of the British claims. At the same time it 
was considered important that no other power should obtain the island. There 
had been a rumour in 1831 that France was about to obtain a cession of 
Ruatan, and the United States were also suspected of having designs on it. 
It was thus proposed that the question of the sovereignty of the island should, 
if possible, be left open, and a record of the British claim entered in any 
recognition by Spain of Central American independence.’ 

The Superintendent and inhabitants of British Honduras did not, however, 
agree that Ruatan should not be acquired. They were vitally interested in 
the negotiation over the sovereignty of their Settlement, and sent their own 
representative, Thomas Miller, to London. Among other things, he was in- 
structed to try to have Ruatan, and its neighbouring island Bonacca, included 
in any Spanish cession of British Honduras to Britain. Miller did not deny 
the weakness of the British claims, but argued that the consent of Central 


* Anderson to Cockburn, 15 Sept. 1830, A[rchives of] B[ritish] H[onduras], R 2; Cock- 
burn to Commandant of Truxillo, 23 June 1830, to H.M. Consul in Guatemala, 9, 16 Sept. 
1830, A.B.H. R 8. This incident was represented as a seizure of the island, subsequently 
disavowed by the British Government (Crowe, Gospel, 133; Squier, Notes, 372-3; Bancroft, 
Central America, 111, 319 n.; R. G. Dunlop, Travels in Central America (1847), 179), and this 
version is perpetuated in M. W. Williams, [Anglo-American] Isthmian Diplomacy [1815-1915] 
(Baltimore, 1916), 37; but it is clear from the documents cited that this was not the case. 
See also Merivale to Hammond, 12 June 1854, P[ublic] R[ecord] Offfice], C.O. 123/89, 
and enclosures. 

* F[oreign] O[ffice] Memo[randum], Aug. 1844, in Conf[idential] Print of 1853,P.R.O. F.O. 
39/9, pp. 12-15. I am indebted to Dr K. Bourne of the London School of Economics for 
drawing my attention to this print. The C[olonial] O[ffice] Memo[randum] was prepared by 
Henry Taylor in Jan. 1835, and is in Conf. Print of 1852, enclosed in Cardwell to Eyre, 16 Jan. 
1865, Archives of Jamaica (cited as A.J.A.) C.S. 701/12, no. 104. A manuscript copy, with the 
first few pages missing, is in A.B.H. R. 12, and is summarized in Burdon, Archives, 1, 367 ff. 

*C.0. Memo. of 1835, A.J.A. C.S. 701/12, pp. 20-1, II-12. 
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America to their validity could be obtained by purchase for a trifling sum.” 
There had in fact been a proposal in 1833 that Britain should purchase 
Ruatan in part settlement of a debt owed by the Central American republic, 
but nothing had come of it." Miller evidently was successful in his advocacy, 
and he was sent to Madrid to put his views on this and other matters before 
the British negotiator, George Villiers (who later, as Earl of Clarendon and 
Foreign Secretary, was again concerned with the Bay Islands). In consequence, 
Ruatan and Bonacca were included in the area which Spain was requested 
to cede.’* Nothing came of the negotiations, but the inclusion of the islands 
in the request for cession seems to have had the effect of obscuring the weak- 
ness of the British claim. 

In 1835 it was possible for Britain to adopt a negative attitude to these 
almost uninhabited islands, neither committing acts of sovereignty herself, 
nor allowing anyone to do so. But in the following year a wave of immigra- 
tion from the Cayman Islands began. Starting in a small way with a few white 
families, who went to Utilla,!* it developed after 1838, when the emancipated 
slaves were finally freed from their apprenticeship, into a larger movement of 
negro settlers, directed mainly towards Ruatan. This continued throughout the 
1840’s until the population, about eighty in 1841, reached two hundred and 
fifty in 1844, twelve hundred in 1848, and an estimated eighteen hundred 
in 1850.4 This population increase ultimately made complete nonsense of the 
British neutralization policy, and in fact showed signs of doing so from the start. 

In August 1838 the local representative of the Central American Govern- 
ment, the Commandant of Truxillo, ordered that his nation’s flag should be 
hoisted on Ruatan. When the Ruatan settlers appealed to Belize, Superinten- 
dent Macdonald wrote a sharp note to the Commandant, reminding him that 
the sovereignty of Ruatan had not been settled; at the same time he advised 
the settlers to take care not to prejudice tle British position by accepting any 
orders from the Central American authorities.!*> Macdonald also reported 


10 Miller to Cockburn, 10 Mar. 1835, A.B.H. R 11, no. 2. 

1! It transpired that the British firm involved had no authority to make such an arrangement. 
See C.O. Memo. of 1835, A.J.A. C.S. 701/12, pp. 14-15. 

#2 Miller to Cockburn, 23 Apr. 1835, A.B.H. R 11, no. 3. 

13 R. H. Rose, Utilla, Past and Present (New York, 1904), 20. 

14 Estimates of population are as follows: 1834, about 50, ‘principally British’ (Cockbum 
to Miller, 24 Nov. 1834, A.B.H. R 11); 1836, less than 25 (Petition of 9 Jan. 1850, in Coni 
Print of 1853, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, p. 29); 1841, under 30 (Elwin to Fancourt, 6 Sept. 1848, 
A.B.H. R 34, fo. 16); 1843, 85 (ibid.), 250-300 (Bodden (?) to Fancourt, 24 July 1843, A.B.H 
R 17, fo. 115); 1844, 280 (Petition of 1850, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, p. 29); 1845, 600 (Fancourt to 
Elgin, 15 Jan. 1845, A.J.A. C.S. 704/5, no. 1); 1848, 1200-1300 (Elwin to Fancourt, 6 Sept 
1848, A.B.H. R 34, fo. 16); 1850, 1800 (Petition of 1850, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, p. 29); 1851, 
1600-1700 (Elwin to Wodehouse, 12 Sept. 1851, A.B.H. R 34, fo. 55); 1858, 1548—Census 
Return (Moir to Seymour, 8 Feb. 1858, A.B.H. R 59, no. 6). This is broken down as follows 
Ruatan 1379, Bonacca 37, Utilla 101, Other Islands 31. Most of the earlier figures may be 
presumed to refer only to Ruatan. 


‘8 Garwen to Macdonald, 3 Sept. 1838, A.B.H. R 2, fo. 170; Macdonald to Commandant of 


Truxillo, 10 Sept. 1838, A.B.H. R 8d. This interference must have continued as Macdonald 
had to repeat his warning (to Commandant, 23 Feb. 1839, A.B.H. R 16, fo. 15). 
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home, and the Colonial Office suggested to the Foreign Office that the Central 
American Republic might be warned not to force the attention of the British 
Government on to the question of the sovereignty of Ruatan, and that 
warships might be used to protect British subjects there, and to haul down any 
foreign flag found flying on Ruatan.’® When H.M.S. Rover appeared at Belize 
in April 1839 with these orders, Macdonald sailed with her to Ruatan, hauled 
down the Central American flag and ejected the half-dozen soldiers of the 
military post.?” 

This led to a protest to Chatfield from the Central American Government 
who claimed that on achieving its independence the Federation inherited all 
the rights of Spain in the area; that Ruatan had been garrisoned by the 
Spaniards before 1821; and that thereafter the independent republic had 
maintained a flag and a token force to demonstrate her legitimate possession. 
Chatfield, in reply, gave the Foreign Office view that Britain did not accept 
the doctrine of the inheritance of all Spanish rights, but considered that 
revolution conferred claims only on territories held indisputably and governed 
directly by Spain at the time of independence; and the formal reply of the 
British Government was that it did not regard it as necessary to discuss rights 
of British sovereignty over Ruatan with Central America.'® 

This was extremely high-handed, and it is appropriate at this point to 
consider the competing claims. Even on the British view of the rights which 
revolution conferred on the Spanish colonies, the Central American claim 
was substantial. There was no evidence that Ruatan had been in any other 
than Spanish hands for over thirty years before the revolution, except for the 
temporary war-time occupation by the British in 1797. Nor was there any 
evidence that the island had been in any other than Central American hands 
since 1821. The British settlers in Belize were fully aware of Central America’s 
claims, and the authorities there felt that these would have to be extinguished by 
purchase. The view that Britain could discuss the matter only with Spain was 
clearly mistaken, for the treaties under which Britain occupied British Honduras 
excluded her from the Bay Islands. Thus all the circumstances which made 
the British claims to British Honduras reasonable were absent in the case of the 
Bay Islands. The British claim appears to have rested on the highly dubious 
grounds that the islands had at times in the eighteenth century been occupied by 
the British, although they had been subsequently evacuated in accordance with 
the terms of a treaty with Spain; that some British subjects were alleged to 
have resided there at some times between 1800 and 1835; and that the islands 
might possibly be regarded as natural dependencies of British Honduras. 

Meanwhile Macdonald, who appears to have considered it his mission to 


** Normanby to Macdonald, 5 Apr. 1839, A.B.H. R 15, no. 2. 

” Crowe, Gospel, 212; Squier, Notes, 373; T. Young, Narrative of a Residence on The 
Mosquito Shore (1842), 146; F.O. Memo. of 1844, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, p. 18. 

* F.O. Memo. of 1844, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, pp. 19-21. 
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extend British influence in Central America, had taken a further step. At the 
end of 1839 he appointed one of the islanders as a magistrate, empowered to 
settle petty disputes and to forward more serious criminals to Belize. The 
Colonial Secretary, Lord John Russell, approved this action, but stated that 
the British Government had no intention of encouraging settlement or of 
providing for the administration of justice, and that, while warships would 
be instructed to make visits, the Government would not guarantee protection. 
In 1841, however, Palmerston gave it as his opinion that the islands of Ruatan 
and Bonacca were British de jure, as well as occupied by British settlers, and 
that any intruders should be ejected.2° Palmerston’s assertion of British 
sovereignty is very surprising in view of the fact that, only a few years 


previously, Britain had requested Spain to cede the islands, and no cession , 


had taken place. A corresponding unilateral declaration of sovereignty was 
not made in the similar case of British Honduras until 1862. 

At the end of 1841 Macdonald went further and sent a deputation from 
Belize to swear in a new magistrate, and lay down instructions for his 
guidance, which included the responsibility of hoisting the British flag on 
Sundays and holidays. When news of this reached England the new Peel 
ministry repeated the view of Russell, that immigration should not be 
encouraged, and that it would be more appropriate for the commander of 
a naval vessel to act in settling disputes than for a formal connexion to be 
maintained with Belize.?! 

In 1844 the matter was considered once again by the British Government. 
The Government of the Republic of Honduras (the Central American 
Federation having broken up in 1839) took advantage of the opportunity 
provided by the departure in 1843 of Superintendent Macdonald, to whom 
they felt there was no point in protesting, to address a request for the restora- 
tion of Ruatan to his successor Colonel Fancourt. Fancourt thought the 
protest had been instigated by French and Belgian influence; and Chatfield 
suggested that Honduras had raised the matter only with the aim of selling 
Ruatan to Belgian colonists. The Colonial Office took the view that the claim 
to Ruatan should be maintained, and after consultation with the Foreign 
Office, it was so decided. It was also agreed that countenance and protection 
should be given to the British settlers by visits of warships, but protection 
was not guaranteed, nor was any provision made for the administration of the 
inhabitants.” 

19 Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, 36, 41-4. 

20 Russell to Metcalfe, 3 Apr. 1841, A.J.A. C.S. 1o1, no. 204 (enclosing Macdonald to 
Russell, ? Jan. 1841, no. 3); Metcalfe to Macdonald, 22 Oct. 1841, A.B.H. R 18, no. 11 
(enclosing Russell to Metcalfe, 20 Aug. 1841, no. 15). 

"1 Macdonald to Metcalfe, 18 Dec. 1841, A.J.A. C.S. 704/1, no. 24; Stanley to Elgin, 14 May 
1842, A.J.A. C.S. 701/1, no. 6. 

22 F.O. Memo. of 21 Aug. 1844, in Conf. Print of 1853, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, pp. 23-6; Elgin 


to Fancourt, 17 Feb. 1845, A.B.H. R 24, no. 13. See also Colonial Office précis of 27 Jan. 
1844, P.R.O. C.O. 123/65. For Belgian interest see Bancroft, Central America, 111, 589-99. 
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This last soon proved to be a serious lack. Shortly after Macdonald’s 
departure, one of the magistrates wrote from Ruatan for instructions and 
advice, and Fancourt’s reply was that he did not consider the authority under 
which the office of magistrate was held as adequate, and that his correspondent 
should cease to act. The islanders were thus left to themselves. In 1844 
they organized a Public Meeting to frame regulations and appoint magistrates, 
but this attempt at self-government had most unsatisfactory results. The need 
for some external authority was strongly felt, and at the end of the year 
Fancourt was urgently summoned.”* He visited Ruatan at the beginning 
of 1845, and found the people extremely turbulent, and disgusted at the 
neglect of the British Government. Some professed themselves prepared to 
accept the jurisdiction of Honduras rather than remain without any acknow- 
ledged authority. Fancourt discovered his instructions on Ruatan to be very 
indefinite, but finding that Macdonald’s appointment of magistrates had not 
been disapproved, he made some appointments, and helped in organizing a 
Public Meeting of twelve members to assist the magistrates. He also recom- 
mended to the British Government that it should take a more active part in 
establishing some form of government, and providing protection, but this 
met with no response.”4 

Although Fancourt made further visits in 1847 and 1848, his efforts had 
little permanent effect. Factious quarrels developed, which tended to revolve 
round the personality of Uwins Elwin, an English settler, who was the 
leading man in point of property and influence in the community, and the 
magistrate in closest touch with Belize. His opponents sought to undermine 
his position by maintaining the right of the islanders to elect their own 
magistrates. By 1848 Elwin was agitating for the appointment by the British 
Government of a stipendiary magistrate, but he failed to carry the people 
with him, and in 1849 refused to perform the functions of his magistracy. 
This precipitated a return to election and a repudiation of the right of the 
Superintendent of British Honduras to exercise any authority over Ruatan. 
When both sides appealed to the Superintendent, Fancourt, never sure of 
his ground when dealing with Ruatan, washed his hands of the whole matter. 
He stated that he would appoint magistrates only if desired to do so by the 
generality of the inhabitants, and suggested that the islanders would do 
better to petition for a paid resident magistrate.” 

A month or two later, in January 1850, some of the islanders took advantage 
of the visit of a British warship to send a petition to the Governor of Jamaica, 


*8 Bodden (?) to Fancourt, 24 July 1843, A.B.H. R17, fo. 115; Grey to Bodden, 7 Aug. 
1843, A.B.H. R 22. On the Public Meeting see Petition of Jan. 1850, in Conf. Print of 1853, 
P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, pp. 29-30. 

* Fancourt to Elgin, 15 Jan. 1845, A.J.A. C.S. 704/5, no. 1. 

** Elwin to Fancourt, 27 Feb. 1847, A.B.H. R 27; Fancourt to Sir Charles Grey, 8 June 
1848, A.B.H. R25, no. 29. See also miscellaneous correspondence in A.B.H. R 34, 
R 27 passim. 
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explaining the difficulties of their uncertain position, and asking if they were 
to be regarded as a British colony or as British subjects resident abroad. They 
went on to state that their resources were inadequate to provide for the salary 
of a stipendiary magistrate. The Governor of Jamaica, Sir Charles Grey, 
did not favour taking any particular action on the petition, and proposed to 
tell the islanders that they could not expect help from Britain until they 
were able to pay for a magistrate. Henry Taylor, who considered the petition 
when it reached the Colonial Office, was of a similar opinion. He rehearsed 
the weakness of the British claim to the islands, and while he felt that it 
might in time become necessary to take over the islands, he thought that 
nothing need be done for the moment. Lord Grey, the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, was however of a very different view. He saw the issue as 
one of a simple alternative, and thought nothing was to be gained by delaying 
the choice. Either Britain must take over the islands and regularize their | 
government, or the islanders must be made free to seek protection elsewhere, 
and (he added) ‘as the Power they would no doubt apply to would be the 
United States, it is to be feared the result would be to establish the power of 
that Republic in a situation very favourable to the prosecution of ambitious 
designs, to which it seems but too much inclined’. In consequence he thought 
that a regular government should be provided for Ruatan. 

The Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, did not agree. Like Sir Charles 
Grey and Henry Taylor, he saw no sufficient reason for a change in policy. 
He was not dismayed at the prospect of the islands eventually falling to the 
United States, but he saw no reason why this should be provoked by a definite 
declaration inviting the islanders to seek protection from a power other than 
Britain. He also pointed out that Grey’s proposal of establishing a regular 
government was impracticable, as the islanders could not pay for its upkeep.” 
Grey did not accept Russell’s views and further argument ensued.?’ Probably 
Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, was consulted, and it is likely that he 
would see little objection to Grey’s proposal, for he had previously maintained 
that Ruatan was British de jure, and had reaffirmed this position as recently 
as April 1850.78 Ultimately Russell must have capitulated, for later in the — 
year the Colonial Office were debating among themselves the most suitable | 
form of constitution for Ruatan. It was finally decided to defer a decision 


*6 The Petition, Sir C. Grey’s Dispatch (no. 3, of 19 Feb. 1850), Henry Taylor’s Minute of 
29 Apr. 1850, Lord Grey’s Minute of 17 May 1850, and Lord John Russell’s Minute of 
23 July 1850 are in P.R.O. C.O. 123/79. They were reproduced in Conf. Print of 1853 
P.R.O. F.O. 39/9. 

27 Grey to Russell, 24 July 1850, P.R.O. (Russell Papers) 30/22/8, part 2; Russell to Grey, 
25 July 1850, Grey of Howick Papers, Durham University, 111d., Box 99. 

28 Russell in his minute of 23 July said Palmerston should be informed, and the Colonial 
Office thought that there had been discussion with him, see Minute by Merivale, 28 Oct. 
1852, P.R.O. C.O. 34/1, no. 13. For reaffirmation of British sovereignty, see H. Miller 
(ed.) Treaties [and other International Acts of the United States] (Washington, 1937), ¥; | 
772- 
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until the new Superintendent of British Honduras, P. E. Wodehouse, who 
was still in England, had been on the spot and made a report.” 

Events which had been taking place in Ruatan itself in the meantime seemed 
to vindicate the policy of the Colonial Office. The petition of January 1850 
appears to have been instigated by the elected ‘Chief Magistrate’ William 
Eustace Fitzgibbon, an American citizen who had previously been in trouble 
with the authorities in Belize. While the commander of the warship which 
conveyed the petition denied that it derived from pro-American feeling, 
Chatfield, the local diplomatic representative, considered that Fitzgibbon 
was doing much harm.*” Fitzgibbon seems subsequently to have lost all 
popularity,*! and later in the year another petition was sent up, this time 
emanating from the other faction, which denied that the islands could not 
support a resident magistrate and went on to guarantee a stipend of {200 
per annum. American accounts claimed that this petition was extracted under 
the guns of another British warship, and that the number of its signatories 
was swelled by the inclusion of the names of school children: but it claimed to 
represent the greater part of the property in Ruatan, and Fancourt was sure 
that the funds guaranteed could easily be raised.** The second petition, with 
its promise of a stipend for a magistrate, no doubt made things easier for the 
Colonial Office. In April 1851 a lengthy set of questions was sent out for 
Superintendent Wodehouse to answer. He held a conference on Ruatan in 
August, and reported the wishes of the islanders. These formed the basis of 
a constitution embodied in Letters Patent which passed under the Great 
Seal on 26 March 1852, providing for the erection of the islands of Ruatan, 
Bonacca, Utilla, Helene, Barbarate and Morat into the Colony of the Bay 
Islands.** The Governor of Jamaica was to be Governor-in-Chief, the Super- 
intendent of British Honduras to be Lieutenant-Governor, and a Presiding 
Magistrate was to reside in Ruatan. The islanders’ own Public Meeting was 
continued in the form of a General Assembly of twelve members, who had to 
possess real property in the islands and be able to read and write. All adult 
males were to have the vote.*4 

*® Minute of Lord Grey, undated, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, p. 41; various minutes on Sir C. 
Grey to Lord Grey, 19 Feb. 1850, P.R.O. C.O. 123/79, no. 3. 

8° See Commander R. C. Michell, ‘A Statistical Account and Description of the Island 
of Ruatan’ (United Service Magazine and Naval and Military Journal, Aug. 1850, 545), and 
Chatfield to Palmerston, 26 July 1850, P.R.O. C.O. 123/80. 

*t Honduras Watchman, 15 June 1850 (Jubilee Library, Belize). 

he Enclosures to Sir Charles Grey to Lord Grey, 11 Dec. 1850, P.R.O. C.O. 123/80, no. 33; 
W. R. Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence of the United States, Inter-American Affairs 1831- 
60 (Washington, 1934), IV, 790-5. 

* Lord Grey to Sir Charles Grey, 14 Apr. 1851, A.J.A. C.S. 701/3, no. 111; Wodehouse 
to Sir Charles Grey, 18 Aug. 1851, A.J.A. C.S. 704/12, no. 15. The Letters Patent are printed 
in Parl{iamentary] Papers, [House of ] Commons (1856), vol. xLiv, no. 141, ‘Bay Islands’. 

_ ™ Draft Letters Patent and Instructions in P.R.O. C.O. 123/80 show that it was at first 
intended that there should be a Council as well as an Assembly, that the franchise for the 


latter should be restricted to freeholders, and that the Superintendent of British Honduras 
should be the Governor. 
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Lieutenant-Governor Wodehouse visited Ruatan on H.M.S. Persian in 


August 1852, and amid general rejoicing proclaimed the new Colony, | 


Satisfaction was expressed at the security which this new arrangement would 
give to property on the islands and the stimulus it would provide for economic 
development.* Elections for the Assembly were held, and Wodehouse him- 
self remained for the first session, which passed a number of fundamental 
laws, and made financial provision for a salary of £300 per annum for the 
Presiding Magistrate. The first holder of this office, Charles H. J. Cuyler, 
arrived shortly afterwards. 





The expectations of the population seem to have been fulfilled. The revenue | 
rose each year, trade expanded within the former channels—the raising of 


tropical fruits and vegetables, mainly plantains and coconuts, for the New 


Orleans market—and the islands quickly settled down to a peaceful and 


orderly existence.*® 

Peace and order were not, however, destined to prevail for long in London. 
It soon became clear that the colonization had been rather rashly undertaken. 
When the Republic of Honduras protested against the Proclamation of the 
Colony, the Colonial Office discovered that they had never informed the 
Foreign Office of their final decision to assume sovereignty.*’ 

But there was a much more serious omission than this. At the very time 
that the decision to erect the colony was being reached, the whole question 
was being further complicated by the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty between Great Britain and the United States, which was signed in 
April and ratified in July 1850. In the previous two years American desire 
for interoceanic communication had developed rapidly, and the construction 
of a canal appeared to be impeded by British control over the eastern seaboard 
of Central America. The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was designed to create the 
conditions under which interoceauic transit could be achieved, on a basis 
of free and open access for all nations. To this end Britain and the United 
States agreed not to occupy, fortify, or colonize, or assume or exercise any 


dominion over any part of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito Coast, or any | 


part of Central America, nor to obtain exclusive control over any canal 
that might be built.* 

The terms of the treaty were, however, open to divergent interpretations, 
and on no point more so than on the question of the Bay Islands. They were 
not mentioned in the treaty, but the British claim had been stated in the 


35 See the eyewitness account in Illustrated London News, 29 Jan. 1853, 71-2 (Jubilee 


Library, Belize). 

36 See Moir to Darling, 28 Feb. 1860, A.J.A. C.S. 804/4, no. 11; and Journal of the Assembly, 
A.J.A. C.S. 808/1 passim. 

37 Minute by Merivale, 28 Oct. 1852, P.R.O. C.O. 34/1, no. 13. 

38 See Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, chs. 11, 11; the same author’s article on Clayton in 
S. F. Bemis (ed.), American Secretaries of State and their Diplomacy (New York, 1928), 
vI, 41-70; and R. W. Van Alstyne, ‘British Diplomacy and the Clayton—Bulwer Treaty’ 
(Fournal of Modern History, x1 (1939) 491). The text of the treaty is in Miller, Treaties, v, 671. 
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course of the negotiations. The ratification of the treaty had been accompanied 
by an exchange of declarations between the negotiators making it plain that 
the treaty did not apply to British Honduras. The British declaration added 
‘or to its Dependencies’, of which Ruatan might possibly have been considered 
to be one. But the American declaration restricted the non-application of 
the treaty to British Honduras and ‘the small islands in the neighbourhood 
at that settlement, which may be known as its dependencies’. This formula 
could scarcely include Ruatan, which was relatively large, being thirty miles 
long, and not in the neighbourhood of British Honduras, but rather in that of 
the Republic of Honduras. 

Moreover, there was another doubt about the meaning of the treaty. 
Britain maintained that its operation was confined to future colonies or 
occupations, and did not affect British territories in Central America as they 
existed in 1850. On the other hand, the Americans were to put forward the 
view that it meant an entire evacuation of the British from the region, with 
the possible exception of those parts of British Honduras which they occupied 
under the old Spanish treaties of 1783 and 1786.*® Early in 1853 the United 
States Senate denounced the new colony as a violation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, and later in the same year the new American minister in London, the 
former Secretary of State and future President, James Buchanan, commenced 
negotiations for British withdrawal from the Bay Islands, the Mosquito 
Protectorate, and British Honduras.” 

When Buchanan first broached the Central American question in 
September 1853, the Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon, immediately asked 
the Colonial Office about the colonization of the Bay Islands. The reply, 
prepared by Henry Taylor, made it clear that the provlem of the status of 
the Bay Islands under the Clayton—Bulwer treaty had never been adequately 
considered. Taylor himself had been unaware of the negotiations with the 
United States when he was considering the Ruatan question in April 1850, 
and he was not sure that Lord Grey had known of them. He suggested that 
the colony might be held to be outside the scope of the treaty on the grounds 
that the islands were not part of Central America, or, if this position could 
not be sustained, on the grounds that they were dependencies of British 
Honduras.*! 

In January 1854, Buchanan submitted a formal Note demanding complete 
British withdrawal from the whole area.42 The question was then seriously 
considered by the Foreign Office and members of the Cabinet. Most 
agreed that the Bay Islands Colony was the weakest point in the British 


* Miller, Treaties, 681-5, 688, 698, 772, 789-91. 

“ Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, 141-4, 150; Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, 
vil, 87, 100, 504. 

Bs Merivale to Addington, 28 Nov. 1853, P.R.O. F.O. 55/109, no. 40; Minute by Henry 
Taylor, 16 Nov. 1853, Conf. Print, in P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, pp. 2-6. 

** Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, vil, 518. 
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case.** Sir Henry Bulwer, who had negotiated the treaty, pointed out that the 
colonization was misconceived. Lord Grey’s principal reason for under- 
taking it seemed, from his minutes of 1850, to have been to prevent the islands 
from falling into the hands of the Americans. But this, Bulwer showed, could 
be prevented simply by recognizing the islands as part of Central America. 
The United States then, equally with Britain, would be debarred from 
possession by the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.“* The general consensus appeared 
to be that the islands could well be surrendered, but that Britain should not 
withdraw to an American summons. Clarendon himself put it that Ruatan 
was of no importance to Britain, and that he was anxious to get rid of it, but 
Britain could not withdraw in such a way as to imply that the colonization 
had been a wrongful act. 

It was, however, realized by the British statesmen that Buchanan’s principal 
concern was creating political capital for himself in the United States, by 
scoring off the British. Thus he was not interested in a settlement, but only 
in a complete diplomatic victory.** Clarendon’s official reply to his note, in 
May 1854, made it clear that Britain was not going to capitulate. Buchanan 
replied more moderately in July, but thereafter relations were strained for 
a time by an American act of aggression in the Mosquito territory, which the 
United States did not disavow.*’ At the end of 1854, Buchanan made a 
further attempt to gain his point, but his demands were quite unacceptable. 
Thereafter he allowed the negotiations to hang fire for over a year, until his 
mission ended. His success in securing the Democratic nomination for the 
1856 Presidential election eased the tension, and his successor in London, 
George Dallas, was given more reasonable instructions.” 

A further factor smoothed the way for agreement. From 1854 a project 
had been developing for the construction of an interoceanic railroad through 
the Republic of Honduras. In 1856 the promoter of the railroad, E. G. Squier, 


43 Addington to Clarendon, 20 Jan. 1854, Bodleian Library (Clarendon Papers), MS. Clar. 
dep. c. 103, fo. 310-11; Aberdeen to Clarendon, 17 Apr. 1854, Clar. dep. c. 14, fo. 33; 
Palmerston to Clarendon, 22 Apr. 1854, Clar. dep. c. 15, fo. 99; Russell to Clarendon, 13 Apr., 
14 Apr., 24 Apr. 1854, Clar. dep. c. 15, ff. 449, 453, 462; Clarendon to Russell, 13 Apr., 
17 Apr., 23 Apr. 1854, P.R.O. 30/22/11. I am indebted to the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Clarendon 
for permission to quote from the Clarendon Papers. 

44 Bulwer to Clarendon, Mar. 1854, Bodl. MS. Clar. dep. c. 24, fo. 160, 167-8. 

4° Clarendon to Crampton, 5 May 1854, Bodl. MS. Clar. dep. c. 128, p. 253. 

46 Addington to Clarendon, 20 Jan. 1854, Bodl. MS. Clar. dep. c. 103, fo. 310; Clarendon 
to Crampton, 22 Dec. 1854, 5 Jan. 1855, 2 Feb. 1855, Clar. dep. c. 131, pp. 156, 237, 434 

47 Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, v1, 537, 556; Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, 
160-86. 

48 Buchanan drafted a Memo. in the hope that Clarendon would accept it, and return it 
as a formal communication between governments. A copy in Clarendon’s hand was printed, 
as if it had originated with Clarendon, in R. W. Van Alstyne, ‘Anglo-American Relations 
1853-57’ (American Historical Review, x1 (1937), 496). But for Buchanan’s authorship see 
his Memo. in Bodl. MS. Clar. dep. c. 25, ff. 258-60; Hammond to Clarendon, 28 Nov. 1854, 
dep. and enclosures, Clar. dep. c. 25, ff. 346-54; Clarendon to Crampton, 3 Nov. 1854, Clar. 
Cc. 130, p. 343; Clarendon to Crampton, 5 Jan. 1855, Clar. dep. c. 131, p. 237. 

49 See R. W. Van Alstyne, ‘British Diplomacy, etc.’, 176-8. 
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was in England trying to interest English capitalists in the scheme, and in 
conjunction with his mission, a representative of the Republic of Honduras, 
Victor Herran, appeared in Europe.®® The project was reported on favour- 
ably by a British surveyor.®! Ruatan, the ‘key of the Bay of Honduras’, 
clearly commanded the proposed Atlantic terminal of the route. Britain’s 
own principles of interoceanic communication obliged her to promote the 
neutralization of terminals. The Honduras railway then provided an excellent 
excuse for the abandonment of the Bay Islands. As Clarendon later put it, 
it enabled Britain to make a concession to the world, rather than to the 
United States or Honduras.* 

Agreement was soon reached between Dallas and Clarendon on the basis 
of British withdrawal from the Mosquito protectorate and the Bay Islands 
(with guarantees for the protection of the inhabitants in both cases), and 
American acceptance of a British Honduras which extended as far south as 
the Sarstoon river, and thus was twice the area of the old Spanish concessions.** 

The cession of the Bay Islands was provided for in two ways: first, by the 
Clarendon—Herran Convention with Honduras, which stipulated that the 
islands should become a ‘free territory’ under the sovereignty of Honduras, 
with guarantees for the property of the islanders, their religious liberty, 
their exemption from military service, and a further stipulation that slavery 
should never exist in the islands; and secondly, by the Dallas—Clarendon 
Convention with the United States, whereby the two parties recognized the 
islands as a ‘free territory’ under Honduran sovereignty.** 

The treaty of cession was intensely unpopular on the islands. As soon 
as news leaked through, a petition against it was prepared, in which a number 
of the islanders affirmed their loyalty to the Crown, and maintained that if 
essential reasons of state policy made this step necessary they would rather 
move elsewhere than live under a foreign flag.®* Apart from this reaction, 
there were more serious fears which touched the whole population. Ruatan, 
with its good harbours and strategic position, was an obvious objective for 
American filibusters.°* It was said in 1854 to have been inspected and reported 
on as a possible rendezvous for an attack on Cuba, and the Honduras inter- 


°° Squier, Notes, ch. x1v; Van Alstyne, ‘British Diplomacy, etc.’, 179; Manning, Diplomatic 
Correspondence, vi1, 639-43, 646-8, 651-53; see also P.R.O. F.O. 15/92, ff. 1, 11, 20, 33. 

*! Board of Trade to Foreign Office, 21 May 1856, P.R.O. F.O. 15/93, fo. 150. 

* Clarendon to Napier, 17 Apr. 1857, Bodl. MS. Clar. dep. c. 138, p. 540; Clarendon to 
Napier, 23 Oct. 1857, Clar. dep. c. 140, p. 111. The location of the proposed railroad was 
given as the reason for the cession of the Bay Islands in the preamble to the Treaty. 

8 Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, 212-30; Miller, Treaties, v, 793-8. 

** The conventions are printed in Parl. Papers, Commons (1860), Lxvu11, ‘Correspondence 
tespecting Central America 1856-60’, 21-9. 

°° Stevenson to Bell, 10 Nov. 1856, A.J.A. C.S. 804/2, no. 11. 

6 On the filibusters see R. W. Van Alstyne, ‘American Filibustering and the British Navy’ 
(American Fournal of International Law, xxxt1, 1938); J. F. Rippy, ‘Anglo-American Filibusters 
and the Gadsden Treaty’ (Hispanic American Historical Review, v, 1922); W. O. Scroggs, 
Filibusters and Financiers (New York, 1916). 
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oceanic railway project was at first regarded locally as a cover for more sinister 
activities. ‘The dangers worried the administrators, who explained how 
defenceless the islands were; but the home government refused to fortify the 
colony, nor would the islanders themselves form a militia, although arms 
and ammunition were sent to them. Up to 1856 the inhabitants seem to have 
been on the whole blissfully unaware of the threats, and to have taken little 
notice of warnings, putting their trust in the efficacy of the British flag.®’ 

The situation was changed when the news of the intended withdrawal of 
British protection arrived. This laid the islands open, and in fact one Thomas 
Adrian, who had been involved in an unsuccessful emigrant movement from 
the United States to Honduras, was on the island at the time and in touch 
with New Orleans filibustering organizations. In the prevailing atmosphere 
of unrest he quickly gained influence over the people. He was elected to the 
Assembly in December 1856, although he was not allowed to take his seat 
as it was suspected that he was not a British subject. 

Adrian was said to have tried to rouse the Bay Islanders to join in an attack 
on the Republic of Honduras and it was later thought that he intended to bring 
in American immigrants who would take over Ruatan as soon as it was ceded, 
and maintain it independent of Honduras. Although Lieutenant-Governor 
Stevenson thought this idea absurd, it appeared to be confirmed when 
Colonel Kinney, who had led a filibustering attack on Nicaragua in 1855, 
joined Adrian, and began talking of swamping the island with sugar planters, 
asserting ‘white government’, and ‘driving all the niggers off the island’.® 

In these circumstances it was not surprising that Stevenson was largely 
unsuccessful in allaying the islanders’ fears by emphasizing that the treaty 
guaranteed the present form of government, and the religion, property, laws 
and customs of the people; and that the Secretary of State’s reply to the 
islanders’ petition, that any treaty of cession would incorporate adequate 
safeguards for the management by the islanders of their own affairs, had 
little effect.°® When the new Lieutenant-Governor, Francis Seymour, visited 
Ruatan in March 1857, he found feeling still so high that he considered it 
expedient to express his personal hope that the treaty would not be ratified— 


and was reprimanded for his lack of discretion.® Later in the same year, 


the Presiding Magistrate, Alexander Moir, in his annual report, recorded the 


5? Barkly to Stevenson, 25 July 1854, A.J.A. C.S. 803/1, Conf.; Stevenson to Barkly, 
15 May, 7 July 1854, A.J.A. C.S. 804/1, Conf. nos. 30, 38; Stevenson to Barkly, 17 Feb. 
1855, A.J.A. C.S. 804/2, no. 4; Newcastle to Barkly, 11 Sept. 1854, A.J.A. C.S. 801/1, Conf. 


58 Stevenson to Moir, 2 Feb., 20 Feb. 1857, A.J.A. C.S. 805/2, Conf. nos. 62, 68; Seymour | 


to Moir, 22 Apr. 1857, A.J.A. C.S. 805/2, Conf. no. 8; Stevenson to Bell, 20 Feb. 1857, 
A.J.A. C.S. 804/2, Conf. no. 2; Seymour to Bell, 17 June, 17 July 1857, A.J.A. C.S. 804/2, 
Secret. 

59 Stevenson to Moir, 12 Jan. 1857, A.J.A. C.S. 805/2, Secret and Conf.; Labouchére to 
Bell, 16 Jan. 1857, C.S. 801/1, no. 10. 

6° Seymour to Bell, 17 Mar. 1857, A.J.A. C.S. 804/2, no. 1; Labouchére to Bell, 21 May 
1857, A.J.A. C.S. 801/2, no. 14. 
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unanimous opinion of the inhabitants against the cession, and the deleterious 
effect which the imminent change was having on the industry of the islanders. 
The negro population persisted in regarding the cession as ‘handing them 
over to the Yankees’, and expressed the intention of withdrawing to the 
Caymans, whence most of them had come, if the cession went through. 

Towards the end of 1857, however, the situation eased. Nothing actually 
happened about the cession, and the surrender of William Walker, and the 
end of the filibuster government in Nicaragua, was a serious setback to the 
American adventurers in Central America generally. Adrian and Kinney 
were reduced to insignificance, the latter left Ruatan, and the life of the 
islands seems to have returned more or less to normal.® 

For, in fact, neither the Dallas—Clarendon, nor the Clarendon—Herran 
Convention was ratified. The United States amended the former, rejecting 
the erection of the Bay Islands into a ‘free territory’, and proposing that they 
should simply come under the sovereignty of Honduras. This was unaccept- 
able to the British Government, and after further diplomatic exchanges the 
whole convention fell to the ground.® 

Moreover, Honduras refused to ratify the Clarendon—Herran Convention; 
less, it would seem, on account of the limitations on sovereignty which it 
imposed, than because of the fear of the Central American republics generally 
that Honduras would be unable to defend the islands against the filibusters. 
This fear is reflected in the counter-proposals of the Honduran Govern- 
ment, that only Ruatan (the important island from the point of view 
of filibustering) should become a ‘free territory’, guaranteed to the Re- 
public by Britain, while the other islands should become integral parts of 
Honduras.* 

Britain was still prepared to carry out the spirit of the Dallas—Clarendon 
Convention, and decided to do so by separate negotiations with the Central 
American republics on the three outstanding points. In respect of the Bay 
Islands the objects of the British Government were to discharge its duties 
towards the British subjects who had settled there under the assurance of 
protection from the Crown, by obtaining guarantees from Honduras for the 
protection of their interests. In the treaty which was concluded with 
Honduras in November, 1859, the idea of a ‘free territory’ was abandoned, 
and Britain agreed to recognize the Bay Islands as a part of the republic. The 
inhabitants were to be undisturbed in the enjoyment of their property, to 
Seymour to Bell, 3 June 1857, A.J.A. C.S. 804/2, no. 3. 

Seymour to Darling, 17 Aug. 1857, A.J.A. C.S. 804/2, Conf. 
Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, 228-30; Parl. Papers, loc. cit. 29-40. 
Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, 230; Parl. Papers, loc. cit. 40; Van Alstyne, ‘Anglo- 
American Relations, etc.’ (American Historical Review, XL11, 499-500). 
°° Parl. Papers, loc. cit. 49. 
°° Printed in Parl. Papers, loc. cit. 308-10. For the reasons for the delay in reaching 


a settlement, see Williams, Isthmian Diplomacy, 231-64 and Van Alstyne, ‘British Diplomacy, 
etc.’, 178-82. 
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have freedom of religious belief and worship, and to be at liberty to withdraw 
from the islands. 

The first the Colonial Office knew of this was at the end of January 1860 
when the Foreign Office communicated the Treaty, mentioning that it was 
intended to ratify it, and that the Governor of Jamaica should be instructed 
to arrange for its execution. This led to an immediate protest. Henry Taylor 
considered the treaty inconsistent with the honour of the Crown and recalled 
how in 1856 he and the Colonial Secretary had attended a conference with 
the Foreign Secretary to discuss the conditions of the cession.®’ The Colonial 
Office wrote back pointing out the inadequacy of the safeguards for the 
islanders, and recommending that the treaty should not be ratified unless 
substantial compensation was to be made to the inhabitants. In answer the 
Foreign Office stated that the treaty had already been ratified, that the Bay 
Islands were of no importance to Britain, and had caused serious friction 
with the United States, and that it was hardly to be supposed that Parliament 
or the British public would consider their retention as important as the removal 
of a source of animosity with the United States. 

An indignant reply to this was drafted in which it was pointed out that the 
Bay Islands had been constituted a colony after deliberation in the Cabinet 
presided over by Lord John Russell, who now as Foreign Secretary was 
responsible for their cession. But after consideration the Colonial Secretary, 
the Duke of Newcastle, decided to abbreviate his reply in order to avoid 
useless controversy, and confined himself to pointing out that, so far as he 
knew, it was the first time that a British colony, ‘regularly established and 
placed under the control of the Colonial Department, has been ceded to 
strangers without any opportunity whatever being offered to that Department 
either to object to this Cession or to suggest the terms on which it was to 
be effected’.”° The Foreign Office, however, continued the argument by 
recalling that the Colonial Office had not informed them of the erection of the 
colony until some months after the event, and had given them no opportunity 
to consider the implications.”1 The Colonial Office asserted in response that 
there had been consultation, and further that the Foreign Office had not 
informed them of the negotiation or conclusion of the Clayton—Bulwer 
treaty, which had important implications for the Colonial Office.” 

More fuel was soon to be added to the controversy. The new treaty met with 
a most unfavourable reaction when news of it was received in Ruatan at the 
beginning of 1860. A petition against it was immediately prepared, and 
Lieutenant-Governor Seymour pointed out how far its provisions fell short 


°? Hammond to Merivale, 30 Jan. 1860, P.R.O. C.O. 34/9, and minutes. 

°8 Merivale to Hammond, 10 Feb. 1860, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, fo. 20. 

°° Hammond to Merivale, 16 Feb. 1860 (draft), P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, fo. 26. 

70 Merivale to Hammond, 1 Mar. 1860 (minutes and draft), P.R.O. C.O. 34/9. 
*t Hammond to Merivale, 10 Mar. 1860, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, fo. 45. 

72 Merivale to Hammond, 17 Mar. 1860, P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, fo. 56. 
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of the safeguards of 1856 and how infinitely worse off the inhabitants would 
be than before the colonization of 1852. He also forwarded information 
from Honduras indicating that even those safeguards retained—religion and 
property—might not be worth much in the interpretation placed upon them 
by the Honduran Government. Moreover the petition reminded the Colonial 
Office of the guarantee made in 1857 that any treaty of cession would provide 
for the Bay Islands to be constituted a free territory.”* The petition was passed 
to the Foreign Office, who promptly observed that the guarantee should not 
have been made without their knowledge, and that Britain must perform her 
engagement with Honduras.” 

With considerable reluctance the Colonial Office then answered the petition 
by saying that the cession had been made with great regret for ‘paramount 
reasons of state policy’ and that lands would be made available in other 
colonies to any islanders who wished to leave. To most this course of action 
was unthinkable, and as there was also some doubt about the value and 
quality of the land likely to be given, this offer did little to alleviate the 
general discontent.”*> Some of the islanders tried to get in touch with the 
Honduran authorities, with a view to binding them to agree to continue the 
existing laws in force. But this was stopped by the Acting Lieutenant- 
Governor, Thomas Price, who pointed out that such a course was improper, 
as the inhabitants remained British subjects until the cession had actually 
taken place. At the same time, Price pointed out to the Government how 
inadequate the treaty provisions were for the protection of the interests of 
the islanders.” 

Another attempt to improve matters was made a little later by Seymour, 
who had returned to England, and had been asked before leaving to represent 
the views of the islanders. He realized that there was no prospect of inducing 
the Government to repudiate the treaty or restore the islands to their pre-1852 
condition; but he did feel that the ‘free territory’ scheme of 1856, with 
complete local self-government for the islands, might be practicably revived, 
and the treaty revised to this end. His letter to the Colonial Office was passed 
to the Foreign Secretary, Russell, who replied that he considered that the 
treaty with Honduras was made in ‘fulfilment of the engagements previously 
contracted by the British Government with the United States in the Clayton— 
Bulwer treaty’, and that it was thus inadvisable to disturb it—and this 
was the final word.77 

Meanwhile, some of the islanders, including several of the leading men, 
had resorted to more drastic measures to avoid the transfer to Honduran 


he Darling to Newcastle, 24 Feb. 1860, P.R.O. C.O. 34/9, no. 1, and enclosures and 
minutes. 

** Hammond to Merivale, 7 Apr. 1860 (draft), P.R.O. F.O. 39/9, fo. 133. 

1 Newcastle to Darling, 30 Mar., 16 Apr. 1860, A.J.A. C.S. 801/1, nos. 8, 10. 
= Price to Darling, 23 May, 2 Aug. 1860, A.J.A. C.S. 804/4, nos. 2, 20. 
” Fortescue to Darling, 6 Nov. 1860, A.J.A. C.S. 801/1, no. 26 and enclosures. 
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sovereignty. With the assistance of Adrian, they made contact with the fili- | 


busters and persuaded Walker and his associates that the unpopularity of the 
impending cession was such, that, when the British left, the islanders would 
join with him in resisting Honduran rule. Small parties of Americans began 
to appear in Ruatan and Walker himself arrived in June 1860, only to discover 
that he had been forestalled by Price and Moir, who had stationed a detach- 
ment of troops on the island. In addition to this the promised popular support 
was not forthcoming, and after a few days Walker and his men left. His 
presence in the area had already thrown the Honduran Government into 
a panic, and it requested that the cession, which had been arranged to take 
effect on 31 Tuly 1860, should be delayed. The possibility of such a request 
had been anticipated, and Price was authorized to agree.” 





The Walker threat was finally ended soon after. On leaving Ruatan, he | 
attacked and captured the Honduran port of Truxillo in August. But through 
the intervention of a British warship, he was ejected, pursued, captured, and | 
handed over to the Honduran authorities to face a firing squad in September | 


1860.”° While there were a few subsequent filibustering scares in the area,” 
Walker’s death ended all attempts by any of the islanders to resist the cession 
by force. Having failed both in trying to do something for themselves, and 
in attempting to persuade the British Government to do something for them, 
the population had no choice but to accept their fate. On 1 June 1861, 
Price performed the ‘painful duty’ of hauling down the British flag,*! and 
the political connexion between Great Britain and the Bay Islands was severed. 

The whole episode must be regarded as an extremely discreditable one. 


For the initial error of taking possession Superintendent Macdonald must | 


bear a large share of responsibility. But Palmerston, who on several occasions 
asserted that Ruatan was British de jure when this was, to say the least, highly 
dubious, made a bad situation worse. It then only required the impolitic 
logic of Lord Grey to complete the process. The colonization was an un- 
doubted injustice to Honduras, and possibly a violation of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. Having once established the colony, Britain realized that she 
had incurred obligations that she cou!d not lightly abandon. The treaty of 
1856 would probably have safeguarded the islanders, but was scarcely just 
to Honduras; whereas that of 1859 was satisfactory to Honduras, but unfair 
to the islanders. Up to the actual time of colonization the British settlers 
were on their own, and could expect no official help. An unequivocal 
renunciation of British claims leaving the inhabitants under Honduran 


*8 Darling to Newcastle, 24 May, 30 June, 9 July, 23 Aug. 1860, P.R.O. C.O. 34/9, nos. 10, 
11, 12, 17 and enclosures. See also Manning, Diplomatic Correspondence, 1v, 179-81, 939, 961: 

79 Price to Darling, 12 Sept., 11 Oct. 1860, A.J.A. C.S. 804/4, nos. 24, 27. See also Scroggs, 
Filibusters and Financiers, 382. 

8° Darling to Newcastle, 23 Mar., 22 Apr., 17 June 1861, P.R.O. C.O. 34/10, nos. 4, 6, 7: 

81 Price to Darling, 3 June 1861, A.J.A. C.S. 704/22, no. 67. 
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sovereignty would before 1852 have been no injustice. But having extended 
protection and sanction by formal colonization the Colonial Office had created 
a quite different situation. As Henry Taylor put it ‘on the plea of protecting 
them we took possession of them, and. ..having possession of them, instead 
of protecting them, we have bartered them for those advantages and con- 
veniences [of better relations with the United States]....If the King of 
Sardinia said “Je ne veux pas marchander les hommes” I think he said 
more than the Foreign Office can say.’** There can be no doubt that the 
cession was regarded as a great betrayal, and almost a century later travellers 
reported that some of the inhabitants were still hoping that Britain would 
some day resume her sovereignty.** 


82 Taylor to Merivale, 2 Mar. 1860, P.R.O. C.O. 34/9. 
83 Lord Moyne, Atlantic Circle (1938), 98-102. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE: PROFESSOR CHABOD AND THE 
MACHIAVELLI CONTROVERSIES 


Machiavelli and the Renaissance. By FEDERICO CHABOD. Transl. by Davip Moorg, 
with’ an Introdn. by A. P. D’EnTrRéves. London: Bowes and Bowes, 1958, 
Pp. xviii+ 258, 30s. 


In the history of Machiavelli scholarship the years 1924-6 have a special interest, 
particularly in Italy, where they saw the publication of Benedetto Croce’s Elementi 
di Politica, two essays by Federico Chabod, and La Politica di Machiavelli by 
Francesco Ercole. In Germany, the work of Friedrich Meinecke, and particularly 
the first chapter of Die Idee der Staatsrdéson, which appeared in 1924, has also been 
a landmark in this field of study. Not until 1946, however, did the main statement 
of Croce’s ideas on this subject appear in England in the work entitled Politics and 
Morals. The translation of Meinecke’s famous book did not come out until 1957, 
and that of Chabod’s early essays has only just appeared. A good deal has been said 
at times about the insularity of the Anglo-Saxons in this fieid, and this is only partly 
explained by the regimes of Hitler and Mussolini. At the same time there have 
been differences between Meinecke and Chabod, and indeed between German and 
Italian scholarship in general. Professor d’Entréves may be right, therefore, when 
he suggests that there is an ‘Italian approach’ to Machiavelli. 

According to Croce, ‘the true foundation of a philosophy of politics’ is to be 
discerned in Machiavelli’s ‘discovery’ of ‘the necessity and autonomy of politics... 
which are beyond good and evil, which have their laws against which it is useless to 
rebel, which cannot be exorcised and driven from the world with holy water’.? ‘Bya 
single stroke of the pen’, says d’Entréves, ‘Croce reversed the age-long denunciation 
of Machiavelli’s ‘‘immorality”’’ ; and this ‘marked the beginning of a very remarkable 
effort towards a better historical and critical appreciation of Machiavelli.’* In 
1949, Croce declared that this writer not only did not deny morality but was one of 
the pitt alti e dolorose anime morali in history, ‘panting and questing for the actualiza- 
tion of morality in the world’. At an early date, Meinecke had dissented from 
Croce’s political views, saying that because the Germans had suffered defeat in 
1918—because ‘the water has risen higher round our necks than around his’—they 
were better able to see ‘the evils of war and power politics’.® 

During the last thirty years there have appeared a critical edition of Machiavelli’s 
text (1929), a more definitive biography by R. Ridolfi (1954), and an impressive 
piece of systematization, Niccolo Machiavelli e la costruzione politica della coscienza 


1 E.g. on the question of the degree to which the genuineness of the fervour of the last 
chapter of The Prince is not only accepted but made the key to the interpretation of Machiavelli 
and the occasion of a certain amount of rhapsody. Wolfgang Preiser, ‘Das Machiavelli-Bild 
der Gegenwart’, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, cvi11, (1952), 19n.; F. Gilbert, 
‘The Concept of Nationalism in Machiavelli’s Prince’, Studies in the Renaissance, 1 (University 
of Texas Press, 1954), 38-40. 

2 Chabod, Machiavelli and the Renaissance, xii, from B. Croce, Elementi di Politica (Bari, 
1925), 60; cf. B. Croce, Politics and Morals (1946), 45. 

3 F. Chabod, op. cit. xii—xiii; Hibbert Journal, xL1x (1950-1), 300. 

4 ‘Una questione che forse non si chiudera mai: La questione del Machiavelli.’ Quaderni 
della ‘ Critica’, v (1949), Qu. xiv, p. 4. 

5 F, Meinecke, Machiavellism (1924), 432. 
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morale, by Goffredo Quadri (1948). In Germany—and more in line, perhaps, with 
the tradition of Meinecke—Gerhard Ritter, in various writings, has made a great 
exposure of die Damonie der Macht. In both Italy and England, studies of Machia- 
velli’s vocabulary have brought out his preoccupation with ordini, necessita, autorita 
and the problem of stability. One of the most thorough pieces of research in the 
whole field is that of Lauri Huovinen, a Finnish historian who worked with Chabod 
and who amongst other things collected the views of Machiavelli’s predecessors 
and the judgments of his commentators in order to elucidate his doctrine of man. 
He concluded that the absolute pessimism of this doctrine must not be identified 
with the teaching of Christianity or of the ancient world and had reference only to 
man in his political capacity. He omitted only the consideration that Machiavelli 
was just the person to take over such a doctrine from ancient writers and to harden 
or overpress the thesis without knowing it.® 

In 1945 Eugenio Dupré Theseider produced the first volume of Niccolé Machiavelli, 
Diplomatico, which emphatically denies that Machiavelli had either competence or 
experience in first-class politics. He could not even make use of people or situations 
in private life, and was not sufficiently accommodating to gain friends. When there 
was an upheaval he could not change his connexions in time. He was a diligent 
functionary, a ‘factotum’, lacking the objectivity and detachment for high politics.’ 
In 1952 Piero Pieri’s I] Rinascimento e la crisi militare italiana completed the work 
of Delbriick and Hobohm in exposing the deficiencies of L’ Arte della Guerra. 
Because he feared the army in politics, Machiavelli opposed professional troops 
when these were the real necessity and Italy’s inadequacy lay in the lack of a 
sufficient number of them. A grave misunderstanding of Livy by questo storico 
cost poco militare has confused ideas of Roman tactics down to our time, and the 
condottieri, without knowing it, came nearer to the tattica romana than Machiavelli 
himself. Wars had not been bloodless in the fifteenth century, and any error of this 
sort was the fault of the governments rather than the condottieri. Even the battles of 
Genoa, Agnadello and Ravenna did not convince Machiavelli of the utility of 
artillery. Even Agnadello, Ravenna and Marignano left him more blind than his 
contemporaries in his depreciation of cavalry. 

Theoretical writers on Machiavelli tend to load into the terms which he used 
tremendous implications which the terms have acquired in subsequent centuries 
or which have been shovelled into them by a long line of intervening commentators. 
They make insufficient allowance for the ideas which he took over from antiquity, 
from his fifteenth-century predecessors and from the contemporary Florentine 
world. In 1939 Felix Gilbert wrote that ‘the investigation of the “intellectual 
milieu” of Machiavelli’s works seems to me a much neglected but very 
promising path’. In 1914 Ernst Walser, writing of Poggio Bracciolini, had talked 


* Lauri Huovinen, Das Bild vom Menschen im politischen Denken Niccolé Machiavellis 
(Helsinki, 1951). 

? Amongst the writings in English in recent years, some communications of close, concrete 
research have thrown light on Machiavelli’s life, about which so remarkably little is known, 
An important addition to our knowledge of Machiavelli’s appointment to office is to be found 
in N. Rubenstein, ‘The Beginnings of Niccold Machiavelli’s Career in the Florentine 
Chancery’, Italian Studies, x1 (1956), 72-91. The conversations of the Orti Oricellari, which 
are an important part of the background, are studied in the work of D. Cantimori (cit. in n. 8 
below), and in F. Gilbert, ‘Bernardo Rucellai and the Orti Oricellari: A Study on the Origin 
. Modern Political Thought’, #[ournal of the] Warburg [and Courtauld] Inst{itutes], x11 

1949), 101-31. 
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of ‘Machiavellism before Machiavelli’. Two years later, Alfred von Martin saw ‘the 
intellectualizing of the wvirti-concept’ in the time of Coluccio Salutati. Later 
writers have found in Diomede Carafa perhaps the most remarkable precursor of 
Machiavelli. The stress on the value of history, the special interest in Livy and 
republican Rome, the concern for ethical issues—the question, for example, whether 
the virtues of the prince differed from those of the private citizen—the preoccupa- 


tion with the conflict between virt# and fortuna, and the view that the virtu of the | 


conquering prince might be a source of order in the world—all these have been 
traced to the Quattrocento humanists. Before 1494 Italians had formed the idea of 
nihilistic power ‘as an absolute force, cutting its swath blindly across meaningful 
existence’. The development of a conventional image or myth of ‘Timur had exposed 
‘the naked fanaticism of expanding power’. In The Prince, Machiavelli sometimes 
follows the pattern (while opposing the doctrine) of earlier works De Regimine 
Principum. In a detailed study of The Prince, A. H. Gilbert says that there is not 
much left after deducting everything that can be traced to the fifteenth-century 
Humanists.® 

In the essays now translated, as well as in other parts of his work, Chabod (like 
many of his contemporaries) has been influenced by Croce’s main thesis ; and he has 
asserted its importance in historiography. His own work is essentially historical, 
as in the Enciclopedia Italiana, where, for example, he compares the Machiavellian 
with the Lutheran attempt to restore institutions ‘to their first principles’. Perhaps 
he allows his imagiaation to carry him further in an intellectual excursion of this 
sort than Englishmen generally find comfortable. He is at his strongest when his 
imagination has to penetrate into details, and when he uses his remarkable psycho- 
logical insight, as in his diagnosis of the genius of Machiavelli—‘a potent genius,. .. 
consisting entirely of sudden, immediate flashes of insight, coupled with an almost 
miraculous natural dynamism and the manner and imagery of a great poet’.® The 
third and latest of his translated essays, written in 1952 and first published in 1955, 
underlines his earlier criticism of the doctrinaire writers who transport the whole 
problem of The Prince into the realm of theory. Machiavelli is not to be regarded 
as a great systematizer, or ‘a prophet of the ethical state’, or ‘the creator of a new 
moral consciousness’. Croce’s thesis about ‘the atittonomy of politics’ is still 
repeated, however ; and we may wonder why Chabod permits himself this intellectual 
flight since he seems to accept the fact that Machiavelli, without questioning tradi- 
tional morality, simply insists on that ‘necessity’ which drives princes to acts of 
wickedness. Machiavelli ‘does not even think of substituting patriotism for the 
Christian moral ideal, and thereby creating a new civil ethic’.!° It is curious also 
to see Chabod still claiming that Machiavelli’s originality lay in the ethical field;” 


8 D. Cantimori, ‘Rhetoric and Politics in Italian Humanism’, ¥. Warburg. Inst. 1 (1937); 
83-102; A. H. Gilbert, Machiavelli’s Prince and its Forerunners (Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. Carol., 1938); F. Gilbert, ‘The Humanist Concept of the Prince and The Prince 
of Machiavelli’, fournal of Modern History, x1 (1939), 449-83; E. Voegelin, ‘Machiavelli’s 
Prince: Background and Formation’, Review of Politics, x11 (1951), 142-68. 

® Chabod, op. cit. 147. 

10 Ibid. 140-2; Cf. ibid. 142: ‘Nothing is further from Machiavelli’s mind than to under- 
mine common morality, replacing it with a new ethic; instead, he says. . .let those who wish 
to remain faithful to the precepts of morality concern themselves with other things, not 
with politics’; ibid. 116, where the idea of the ‘autonomy of politics is regarded as Machiavelli’s 
“true and essential contribution to human thought’. Cf. also ibid. 117n. 

* Ibid. 139. 
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and when he stresses the ‘flexibility’ of Machiavelli’s maxims, it is important to 
remember Guicciardini’s repeated complaints about their rigidity. That rigidity 
is demonstrated in some of the passages in which Machiavelli confesses his per- 
plexity at finding that one maxim will not cover all cases. It should be noted how 
much Chabod’s interpretation depends on his view that the latest chapters of 
The Prince are not a literary exercise, or a bid for employment, or an imitation of 
ancient writers, or a demonstration of the adaptability of the new science of politics 
for all conjunctures, but a genuine sign of fervour, optimism and faith. The com- 
pleteness of the surrender to this view is facilitated by the fact that both Chabod and 
Huovinen find a deep self-contradiction in Machiavelli’s doctrine of man—one 
which makes it possible still to have hope for the future.?” 

To Chabod The Prince is ‘a brief but impressive synopsis of Italian history with 
special reference to its ultimate outcome, as conceived by the men of the Renais- 
sance’.!* While engaged on his Discourses in 1513 Machiavelli had already begun 
to have doubts; and then the new power of the Medici (Professor Whitfield would 
say the election of a Medici pope) had precipitated a nascent ‘spiritual struggle’ 
and ‘psychological revirement’. Machiavelli now realized that the last two centuries 
had left ‘the isolated figure of the Prince’ as ‘the only living thing left in Italy’—the 
Prince, emerging as ‘the supreme creation of Italian history up to this time’.!* This 
whole diagnosis of Machiavelli’s development needs to be related to the latest 
controversy in this field, a controversy concerning the Discourses. 

In 1947 Professor Whitfield wrote: ‘there is a critical established text for the 
Discorsi, but there has been, as yet, no critical examination of the contents’. In 
1948 Friedrich Mehmel examined Machiavelli’s use of Livy and Polybius, and 
condemned him as kein Historiker, because of his Respektlosigkeit gegeniiber den 
historischen Tatsachen. In 1950 Father L. J. Walker produced his translation of the 
Discourses, which met with much criticism but was regarded as opening a new epoch 
because of its detailed identification of the ancient sources employed and the historical 
events discussed. Felix Gilbert—taking a risk but working with great acuteness— 
claimed in 1953 to have discovered which of the references to Livy in a given chapter 
of the Discourses could be regarded as the main one, the real theme of the chapter. 
From the resulting data he concluded that the bulk of the work had originally been 
planned as a consecutive commentary on Livy. The many references to the events 
of the years 1515-17, and the lack of later references, even when they seemed to be 
called for, suggested that the book had been completed (after some considerable 
re-shaping) in 1517. 

On the other hand, says Gilbert, the first eighteen chapters of Book 1 by no means 
conform to the plan of a commentary upon Livy. They embody materials taken from 
other historians, too, and their examples are not confined to ancient Rome. They 
differ in their literary style and even in the historical method employed, using history 
to illustrate theses arrived at by other means, instead of taking the data as the basis 
for induction. In all these respects these opening chapters resemble The Prince 
rather than the bulk of the Discourses; and they might be held to be concerned with 
republics, while the rest of the book provides much teaching that would apply to 
monarchies and republics indifferently. When Machiavelli in chapter 1 of The 


** Ibid. 145-6: ‘He forgets all his past judgements’. Cf. Chabod in Enciclopedia Italiana, 
XXI (1934), 782; Huovinen, op. cit. 99-107, 133. 

* Chabod, op. cit. 20; ef. ibid. 78, 119, 137. 

* Ibid. 33-4, 38, 39n., 40 n., 61. 
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Prince said that he had written at length about republics, he could not have been | 


alluding to the Discourses. He had produced an earlier treatise on republics ; and it 
must have been this which was prefixed later to a commentary on Livy, the two 
being adapted, chiefly in 1517, to form the Discourses as we know them today, 
There is evidence that the Discourses arose out of the famous conversations in the 
Rucellai gardens, which could not have begun before 1515. They belong naturally 
to the period after 1516 when the Medici had stimulated republican speculation in 
Florence by the suggestion that the city might recover its freedom. 

It was next argued by J. H. Hexter that Machiavelli, whose ignorance of Greek 
is an accepted fact, could not have seen a translation of Polybius Book VI before 
1515. It has been held that he could not have written the early part of the Discourses 
without this text, so that even chapters I-xvilI could not have been produced in 
time to be mentioned in the Prince in 1513. Hans Baron in 1956 added the point 
that, in a famous letter to Vettori of 10 December 1513, Machiavelli mentions the 
writing of The Prince in circumstances which would hardly have allowed him to 
leave the Discourses unmentioned if he was either working on them at the time or 
suspending such work in order to produce The Prince. His life during 1513, when 
his period of literary leisure began, hardly left room for the production of another 
treatise. The references to the battle of Marignano in the Discourses are recent and 
do not appear to be interpolations, as the references to the year 1517 might be. 
Hans Baron concludes that the Discourses were mainly written in 1516—in time to 
allow the insertion of a reference to them in The Prince, which was dedicated to 
Lorenzo di Medici between September 1515 and September 1516. 

In 1958 Whitfield challenged Gilbert’s search for the ‘main reference’ in the 
successive chapters of the Discourses, and claimed that the first eighteen chapters 
were a commentary on Livy, the subsequent part of the book making no significant 
return to the beginnings of Rome. Whitfield takes with surprising literalness the 
statement in the dedication that the work would not have been written if Machiavelli 
had not been ‘forced’ to write it by members of the Rucellai circle. He rightly criticizes 
Gilbert for assuming that the conversations in this circle influenced Machiavelli’s 
scientific method; the latter’s use of history can be traced in fact to an early period, 
and his friends asserted that it was Ais thinking, rather, which came as the novelty 
to them. Whitfield accepts the later dating of the Discourses, however, but has to 
confess that this makes it impossible to account for the reference in The Prince to 
a work about republics.!® 

It is difficult to accept either Chabod’s view that The Prince was the product of 
a spiritual struggle in 1513 or Gilbert’s view that the Discourses are the product of 
an intellectual change and a political opportunity after 1515. It might be necessary 

18 F, Gilbert, ‘The Composition and Structure of Machiavelli’s Discorsi’, fournal of the 
History of Ideas, x1v (1953), 137-56; J. H. Hexter, ‘Seyssel, Machiavelli and Polybius VI: 
the Mystery of the Missing Translation’, Studies in the Renaissance, 111 (1956), 75-96; Hans 
Baron, ‘The Principe and the Puzzle of the Date of the Discorsi’, Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, xvi1t (1956), 405-28; J. H. Whitfield, ‘Gilbert, Hexter and Baron’, Italian Studies, 
XIII (1958), 21-46. G. Sasso, in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, CxxxIv (1957); 
482-534 and cxxxv (1958), 215-59, thinks Polybius VI not necessarily unavailable to 
Machiavelli before 1515 but not essential for Disc. Bk. I Chs. 1-xvi (except Ch. 1). His 
arguments for an early date are weakened if much of Machiavelli’s science existed before 
his books took shape; but see his N. Machiavelli, Storia del suo Pensiero Politico (Naples, 
1958) which emphasizes the analysis of Florentine history in the Disc. and regards Bk. I 
Chs. xvi-xviiI as presupposed in The Prince. Sasso is linked with Croce and Chabod. Cf. 
Rivista Storica Italiana, Lxv (1953), 450-5 and LxvI (1954), 441-7. 
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to accept a later dating of the Discourses (in anything like their present form), for 
Chabod, even in his footnote on p. 31, leaves some of the difficulties of the alternative 
view unanswered. But against both Anglo-Saxon innovators and Italian con- 
servatives it must be said that the surviving historical data are too slight, too rough 
and too capricious to admit of a highly subtle application of a scientific method. 
There is no sanctity in the tradition which dates the Discourses from 1513 to 1519 
(or even 1521); but if Felix Gilbert were to start from his present ground and build 
a new skyscraper upon it, making it the basis for spiritual crises and significant 
developments in Machiavelli, we should have to be on guard against the fascination 
of his work. Both he and Chabod may be overlooking the fact that the evidence for 
Machiavelli’s peculiar science of politics (and for his obsession about it) goes back 
to an early date and can be seen in his private letters, diplomatic despatches, official 
memoranda and historical writing. The reference in The Prince to a parallel treat- 
ment of republics forbids the assumption that two such treatises must have sprung 
from different intellectual systems, different stages of development or even different 
political aspirations. If the conversations in the Rucellai gardens influenced 
Machiavelli this is more likely to have been in a conservative direction. The Rucellai 
circle had long been interested in history and Livy, and this might explain the 
remaining paradox: namely that Machiavelli, instead of producing the parallel 
treatise on republics which his words had led us to expect, began, at one stage, to 
assemble his great repertoire of political maxims into the conventional form of 


a humanist commentary on Livy. H. BUTTERFIELD 


OTHER REVIEWS 


1. Reformation and Reaction in Tudor Cambridge. By H. C. Porter. Cambridge 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xi+462. 52s. 6d. 


The tendency to play down the importance of religious and theological motives in 
the Reformation period is now ominously turning into an historical tradition, as the 
heirs of the liberal historians themselves seem to capitulate to what is in essentials 
the Marxist over-evaluation of political and economic motives, and dismissal of the 
importance of religion and theology in their own right. This would be harmless and 
interesting if it were only intended to convey that this is the reflexion of the secular 
mind of our age. It becomes a serious blemish when it attempts to describe the 
actions and minds of sixteenth-century men and women as though the things for 
which they suffered and died could have but superficial significance. Against all 
this melancholy collusion of certain Oxford and Cambridge historians, a series of 
Cranmer Prize Essays published by the Cambridge Press represent a protest, and 
among them not least this present volume by Dr H. C. Porter. 

It is a valuable and timely contribution to the history of the sixteenth century 
at two levels. First, in the history of Cambridge University, where considerable 
research into University and college archives has embellished, and in part cor- 
tected, older histories. And second as a contribution to the story of the rise of 
English Puritanism, the fruit of much learning and of wide research. Cambridge 
Puritanism derives from the earlier movement of the Cambridge Reformers, 
and anticipates yet a third Cambridge tradition, that of the Cambridge Platonists. 
Appropriately, therefore, the work begins with a vivid account of Cambridge 
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on the edge of the Reformation, the Cambridge of John Fisher and of Erasmus, 
There is little effort to tease out the quality of Fisher’s own learning, what 
it was which joins his humanism with that of Lee and Tunstall, and how it 
differentiates from that of the humanist reformers: but the sketch of Erasmus is 
very fine, and the best picture of Erasmus in Cambridge that has been written. At 


intervals here and later in the work a certain amount of academic roughage inter- | 


venes and slows up the intriguing pace of a smoothly running and sometimes 
delightful narrative, but this is indispensable from a publication which conceals 
a thesis in its vitals, and this mixture of pastures and ditches is after all a true emblem 
of the Cambridge scene. 

Dr Porter re-tells the story of the Cambridge Reformers, with pertinent comments 
at many stages. It is with Part II, ‘The Puritans and Authority’, that he comes into 
his own. Here is an accurate and coherent account of the growth of Puritanism in 
the older colleges as well as in the new, giving due importance to the ‘troubles at 
St John’s’. For in this small confine was played out, in all essentials, the first 
performance of themes which would soon engross the whole nation. From these 
arguments which, beginning with what Milton called a ‘surplice brabble’, end with 
a formidable attempt to grow a presbyterian polity within the Anglican structure of 
the church, Dr Porter turns to the men themselves and to the noble characters 
among the Puritan leaders, especially those who embodied the Anglican concern for 
souls and for pastoral care. The third part, ‘The Universe of Grace’, treats the 
religion and theology of these men: the implications of Calvinism in its second 
generation, the problem of the bruised conscience, of conversion, of assurance, and 
the manifold dilemma of predestination. Here two chapters stand out, the lucid 
exposition of the theology of William Perkins, and the important new discussion of 
the theology of Archbishop Whitgift and his relation to the famous ‘Lambeth 
Articles’ which so narrowly and so mercifully escaped attaining confessional status 
in the English Church. These are important pages and to them historians of the 
period will have to return. Dr Porter would disavow technical competence as 
a theologian, but one must admire his capacity here, for there is very little for 
the theologians to quarrel with, and his work is a signal example of how far 
sympathy and a sensitive imagination may take us in the search for truth. The work 
ends by expounding the views of those opposed to the Puritans and with the pre- 
monition of those Cambridge Platonists, in part the revulsion from, but also the 
heirs of, Puritan learning. I think perhaps at this distance it is easier for us to grasp 
the importance for these men of Calvinist doctrine: but that we are all too parochial 
about the Puritan and Presbyterian discipline. This ‘example of the best Reformed 
Churches’ had been an instrument fashioned in Switzerland and France and Scotland 
out of the heat of battle, of persecution. Had Mary’s reign extended, with its savage 
sanctions, for another five years, it is likely indeed that the Anglican compromise 
would have been impossible. And we perhaps do less than justice to the attachment 
of this younger generation of Puritans to this thoroughgoing, working instrument 
of ecclesiastical administration and reform which offered so many less hostages to 
fortune than an empirical Anglicanism which had hardly even begun to provide its 
own articulate rationale. 

In a work of over four hundred pages there are bound to be a few mis-statements 
of fact, but I have found hardly any. The Scot who removed Erasmus from the care 
of his English charges may have been ‘silly and suspicious’, but Erasmus’s senti- 
mental letters to Servatius give some colour to suspicion. The government of 
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Edward IV did not order that the paraphrase of Erasmus on ‘Gospels and Epistles’ 
be set up in churches: it was in fact a paraphrase of Gospels and the Book of Acts 
which was concerned and the injunctions mention only the Gospels. The ex-officio 
oath was not ‘first used by the Marian Commissioners’ but had a notable pre-history 
in the reign of Henry VIII in which lawyers like St Germain and theologians like 
Tyndale and the Reformation Parliament itself were involved. 

The book is pleasingly and wittily written, and if at times the epigrams and the 
limericks do not always match the dignity of a majestic theme, there is nothing dull 
or ponderous. It is a comely piece of book-making, in accordance with the best 
traditions of the University Press, and the only regret must be that its price takes 
it beyond the hope of enjoyable possession by students, working parsons, and many 


teachers. GORDON RUPP 


2. Gustavus Adolphus; a History of Sweden 1611-1632. Vol. ul, 1626-32. By 
MICHAEL ROBERTS. London: Longmans, 1958. 84s. 


The second volume of Professor Roberts’s Gustavus Adolphus brings his work on the 
great King of Sweden to a conclusion. English historians of the seventeenth century 
have been, understandably enough, enthralled by the problems of our own country 
at that time, and have with a few notable exceptions neglected the European scene. 
All the more welcome is this major work which, seen now in its entirety, stands out 
as a model of thorough scholarship and clear thinking. 

The book is subtitled A History of Sweden and the perspective remains throughout 
Swedish. This gives a refreshing new angle to the politics of Vienna, Paris and Madrid 
which dominated the Thirty Years War. Seen in the framework of western European 
history the central themes of the war were the struggle between France and Spain, 
and the contest between the divided Protestant powers and the resurgent force 
of the Counter-reformation. But the northward thrust of Habsburg power and the 
disintegration of the German Protestants represented an urgent threat to the position 
of Sweden in the Baltic, and the intervention of Gustavus Adolphus here is clearly 
shown to be the logical consequence of his earlier wars, and a necessary move to 
secure and maintain his position. 

In the same logical manner Professor Roberts relates the development of the 
German policy of Gustavus to the imperious and immediate necessities of war. 
‘Certainly he believed that the war which was beginning was essentially defensive in 
character; a war for the safety of Sweden, and equally a war to save the surviving 
remnant of German Protestantism. And he was above all concerned to ensure that 
he should not have this work to do twice over.’ This was his outlook on the eve of 
the German intervention when he was concerned also, as Professor Roberts shows, 
to justify his actions by moral and international law. 

Arrived in Germany, he found the Protestant princes weak, wilful and divided. 
He had to find a way of uniting, mobilizing and keeping mobilized these broken- 
backed allies, and he had to ensure for Sweden, on some reliable basis, ‘the political 
security she was seeking after the war was over’. Hence the extension of the Swedish 
hold over north Germany and the gradual ripening of the plan to secure Pomerania. 
Hence also the plan, foreshadowed in the paper called Norma futurarum actionum 
in the spring of 1631, for the creation of a new evangelical league under a new head, 
namely himself. This was not the ambitious scheme of a conqueror on the war-path 
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but the inevitable and necessary response of a leader and organizer of genius to the 
confused situation which he found in Germany. 

Professor Roberts brings this out very well. He also reveals by implication the 
energy and vision of the King who could, under the pressures of war and in the 
intervals of considering his strategy and putting it into effect, conceive his overall 
planning in this manner. But Gustavus was also a successful conqueror. It was 
always possible—it was certainly feared—that after the triumphs in Germany he 
might ‘lose his sense of moderation: and in the search for the logical, the desirable, 
and even the right, forget the virtues of compromise’. 

This was indeed the danger, inevitable perhaps when a man of such ability and 
decision found himself involved with the dazed and blinkered leaders of the German 
Protestant states, with the changeable Elector of Brandenburg, the play-for-safety 
Elector of Saxony or the plaintive Winter King of Bohemia. It may be that Gustavus 
Adolphus was killed in time to preserve his good name, before the megalomania of 
success had corrupted him. Yet, after reading Professor Roberts’s book, I would be 
strongly inclined to give him the benefit of the doubt. The profound sanity of 
Gustavus, the essential balance of his character would surely have saved him from 
the dangerous intoxication of his European success. 

The victories in Germany which made him a hero to contemporaries and a legend 
to after ages were made possibie by conditions in Sweden. In his first volume 
Professor Roberts described only a part of the Swedish background; here he gives 
nearly a quarter of his space to a detailed and valuable account of the economic 
state of Sweden, its social structure, its natural resources and developing industries. 
The shipping tolls in the Baltic, and the revenues from the export of copper—in 
which Sweden enjoyed a monopoly in the European market—made up a great part 
of the national wealth. Under the pressure of war the fiscal and economic administra- 
tion of the country developed rapidly. Gustavus, like most European kings at this 
time, was for ever experimenting, not always successfully, in ways of increasing 
the revenues of the Crown. Monopolies, industrial experiments, trading ventures, 
all might bring new wealth. Stockholm began to grow into a distinguished capital 
city and an educated society with international interests developed as Sweden 
moved in from the perimeter to the centre of the European political arena. 

The changes were not all favourable to the people of Sweden. Though the 
peasants proudly claimed to be free and serfdom was legally unknown, this was— 
under some landlords at least—a distinction without a difference. The power of 
the nobility grew during the wars, and their authority and ruthlessness increased 
by imitation of German feudal manners. Moreover, foreigners and soldiers swelled 
their ranks and brought in more tyrannous, less patriarchal customs. The change 
from a natural to a money economy, hastened by the impact of the war, had the 
usual depressing effect on those bound by tradition, if not by law, to the land. The 
state was aware of its social responsibilities. The Poor Law of 1624 is an admirable 
and advanced document on paper. Unhappily it remained on paper. In Stockholm, 
however, efforts were made to collect destitute children into a poor-house where 
they were taught to weave and spin and washed regularly once a fortnight. 

This richly informative picture of Sweden’s social and economic life is followed 
by an equally full section on the army and the navy and an illuminating discussion 
of Gustavus’s place in military history. Professor Roberts is inclined to play down 
the importance of Maurice of Nassau, so much cried up by the military writers of 
the earlier seventeenth century. (He hints that Erik XIV, had he had a larger field 
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of opportunity, might have proved to be a military genius of greater significance.) 
The real revolution was wrought by Gustavus Adolphus when he restored the 
speed and striking power of cavalry and increased the mobility of his forces—though 
his experiments with light artillery were not an unqualified success. It is possible 
that Professor Roberts overestimates the influence of Gustavus on Cromwell, though 
that must be a matter of opinion. In the early part of the English Civil War Swedish 
influence would seem to appear most strongly in Rupert who was working in co- 
operation with Patrick Ruthven, once a trusted lieutenant of Gustavus. But these 
are only some of the incidental speculations which arise from Professor Roberts’s 
lucid exposition of the seventeenth-century art of war. 

Professor Roberts has assembled an enormous range of facts with infinite care 
and presented them with enviable clarity. He refrains on the whole from intruding 
his own opinions or delivering moral judgments. The facts are so organized as to 
make their own impression. The portrait of the King emerges slowly but with 
authority. He was a man of dynamic energy and comprehensive interests, comparable 
to Napoleon in the originality of his military genius and the scope of his organizing 
powers, but with a warm impulsive humour, a sensual good nature which bring him, 
in the character of his leadership, closer to the men of an earlier generation, to 
Henry of Navarre or William of Orange. Deeply religious and with that sense of 
mission common to many rulers of his time, he had also a power of judgment and 
of human understanding that enabled him to learn from experience and to rise 
above the bigotry of the age to a loftier conception of justice and toleration. In this 
book he appears at last in his full stature for English readers: a figure of European 
magnitude, standing squarely upon the soil of Sweden. Professor Roberts, in his 
rare moments of summing up, is as effective as he is brief. ‘No ruler of Sweden’, he 
concludes, ‘has shown a greater mastery of every branch of his métier ; and none has 
been better acquainted with his dominions. The impress of his personality appears 
in almost all the great reforming and progressive measures of his reign: as Roe 
put it, he was both “caput and cor regni”’.’ Gustavus Adolphus has found in his 
English biographer one whose mastery of every branch of the historian’s métier— 


social, military, political—is worthy of him. Cc. V. WEDGWOOD 


3. Robert Spencer, Earl of Sunderland, 1641-1702. By J. P. Kenyon. London: 
Longmans, 1958. Pp. xii+396. 455. 


It has often been supposed that no one could ever write a satisfactory life of the 
second earl of Sunderland. His character was mysterious in itself, and no con- 
siderable body of his own papers survives. Dr Kenyon, however, has already cleared 
up several of the problems of Sunderland’s career in articles, in this Journal and 
elsewhere, tracing his action very closely. Now he comes forward with a complete 
biography, based on practically the whole of the available materials, and we are 
struck not only by the racy quality of the relevant correspondence, but also by its 
amplitude for this particular purpose. Dr Kenyon has supplemented the printed 
materials very effectively, especially from the dispatches of Bonrepos and Barillon. 
He has fitted the facts together so as to produce a remarkably consistent result. 
He seldom hesitates in characterizing persons or in ascribing motives. The texture 
of the book does indeed make it difficult to review: the larger questions are treated 
summarily and the vigorous narrative deals mainly with incidents, the occurrences 
of Sunderland’s political life. Although the present reviewer is no psychologist he 
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may perhaps be permitted to say that, within the limits imposed by an attitude which 
Dr Kenyon shares with some other historians and students of human nature, the 
main contentions seem to be proved, and only the emphasis seems in places to be 
open to question. 

The attitude which seems to limit the scope of the biographer’s interest is that of 
regarding a statesman as primarily a participant in contests for power. It may be 
that in the England of Sunderland’s time, to say nothing of other periods, competi- 
tion for power overshadowed both public spirit and loyalty to friends or masters, 
and Dr Kenyon’s daily readings of the prestige-thermometer appear to be correct. 
He seems also to be right in judging that Sunderland owed his successes not to 
subtlety or adroitness or any black art but to ‘force of personality, overweening 
self-confidence and black bad temper’ (p. 331). To reconcile this view with the 
admission that Sunderland did display a ‘chameleon-like adaptability’ (p. 142) shows 
real biographical skill. 

Down to 1681 Sunderland appears as ‘the apprentice statesman’. It might have 
been more just to allow that he reached maturity not long after taking office as 
secretary of state in 1678; but that is a criticism rather of a chapter-heading than of 
the text. From 1681 to 1685 he is the ‘court-artist’, and then in the reign of 
James II, first the indispensable servant, next the uncertain convert and final!y the 
instrument of despotism. It is in this part of the book that Dr Kenyon shows his 
greatest ingenuity. He relates the stages of Sunderland’s ‘graduated conversion’ 
(which never went to the length of communicating as a Roman Catholic) to the 
fluctuating balance of the extreme and moderate Catholic parties. There are some 
conjectural steps in the argument (‘the only reason Sunderland can have given’, 
p- 139; ‘it is unthinkable’, p. 138). The three phases of Sunderland’s service to 
James are perhaps too sharply distinguished as successive. When he comes to Sunder- 
land’s loss of nerve before the threat of revolution, Dr Kenyon is convincing. 
Dealing with the apostate of 1688-93, the ‘minister behind the curtain’ of 1683-7, 
and the ‘elder statesman’ of 1698-1702, he is equally fresh and firm, but the subject- 
matter is less obscure and the interpretation is inevitably less novel. 

Dr Kenyon sometimes seems to accept as his own the scale of values which 
prevailed among the competitors for office. He describes King William’s ‘aversion 
to faction rule’ as ‘almost pathological’ (p. 279); he calls loyal men like Seymour and 
Feversham ‘ferociously dedicated’ (p. 68). He tells us that in 1692 ‘for the first 
time Sunderland’s personal interests—his instinct for self-preservation and his 
sense of personal obligation—were completely identified with the interests of the 
nation as a whole’ (p. 250). In the preceding pages there is indeed very little about 
the interests of the nation as a whole, and yet it is hard to doubt that Sunderland 
had cared for them, in his way. As ambassador and secretary of state he put 
his personal force into his official work. We should, indeed, remember that in a 
note to Burnet (which Dr Kenyon quotes on p. 331, though without mentioning 
that the information in it is second-hand) Dartmouth makes out that Sunderland 
was negligent of his office-work. Dr Kenyon tells us that ‘his knowledge of foreign 
affairs was of great assistance’ to all three of the monarchs whom he served (p. 331), 
and that ‘alone in his generation Sunderland had set out to acquire through 
experience and reflexion on experience an exact knowledge which could be applied 
to any scheme of foreign policy at will’ (p. 80). Moreover, ‘he showed an appreciation 
of England’s key position in the European system that was years ahead of its time’ 
(p. 332). This phrase is the more interesting when it is considered along with the 
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references to Sir William Temple, of whom it is at least equally true. Sunderland 
wrote to Temple’s sister Lady Giffard, when he died in 1699: ‘ All reasonable people 
have had a great loss by his death, but I think next to you I have had the greatest’ 
(p. 309). Can there not have been more in common between these two than mere 
knowledge of continental Europe? 

Although he was no administrator, Sunderland ‘was quick to sense the potent 
realities behind bureaucratic control’ (pp. 330-1), and, more precisely, ‘the main 
impetus behind English government’ from 1682 to 1688 was not native Toryism 
but the continental ideal of Sunderland and Godolphin (p. go). It was derived from 
‘the actuality of French bureaucracy and autocracy’ (p. 91). These are strong hints 
that a case might be made out for Sunderland’s constitutional statemanship, and it 
may well be that in both foreign and domestic affairs he was valued, not only for 
his power of getting things done, but also, in spite of his unreliability, for his 
judgment. 

We all make mistakes, but Dr Kenyon appears to make few. At the risk of appear- 
ing pedantic, a reviewer should point out that in places Dr Kenyon’s text is more 
positive than his authorities. This is seen in some of the translations: on p. 119, for 
instance, the conditional ‘ce serait fort inutilement’ becomes ‘they will meet with 
failure.’ In a footnote on p. 232 Sunderland is interpreted as meaning ‘this province’ 
when he wrote ‘these provinces’, and we are told that ‘he was indifferent in his use 
of plurals’, an idiosyncrasy which seems to require some further illustration. 
Dr Kenyon’s own very readable style will not always be easy for foreign readers 
to understand, even with the aid of a dictionary. Of omissions there seem to be 
none worth mentioning. The statement on p. 231 that in 1689 Sunderland ‘crept 
away’ from Rotterdam to Amsterdam seems too picturesque. He was given a seat 
in the burgomasters’ pew in ‘the French church at Amsterdam and William III 
sent instructions that he was to keep it and to be treated neither with extreme 
friendliness nor with disparagement.! G. N. CLARK 


4. The Anti-Corn Law League, 1838-1846. By Norman McCorp. London: 
Allen and Unwin, 1958. Pp. 226. 25s. 


The Chartist Challenge. By A. R. ScHoyeN. London: Heinemann, 1958. 
Pp. viii+ 300. 255. 


General T. Perronet Thompson, 1783-1869. By L. G. JouHNnson. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1957. Pp. 294. 30s. 


Of all the stock ‘periods’ in the text-books, that from 1830 to 1848, more or less, 
seems one of the most resistant to the batterings of historical revisers. The days of 
darkness are no longer supposed to have ended at 1830 sharp, but the levellers have 
not yet succeeded in draining the years 1828-32 of some essentially revolutionary 
character. There is great argument as to when the ‘Age of Equipoise’ begins, but 
no mistaking a slackening of tensions, a loss of political impetus, somewhere about 
1848-51. For the present, a more promising task than straining to shift the chrono- 
logical frame is making sure that we have all the pieces that must be fitted into it, 
and that they come in the right size. Some of these pieces are only now being 
recognized for what they are, and others have not been scrutinized for far too long. 


? P. Scheltema, Aemstels Oudheid (Amsterdam, 1861), IV, 115, 145. 
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In the first category come, for example, the Anti-Poor Law and Anti-League 
movements; in the second, the reforming churchmen who were not Tractarians, 
and the League itself. 

Dr McCord’s book is short and to the point. It tells simply, and attractively, 
how the great League began, how it was organized and how its policies were adjusted 
from year to year, from calm to crisis. The League must always stand prominently 
in any account of these troubled years. By any standards a very effective pressure 
group, it was undoubtedly the pressure group par excellence, a veritable New Model, 
in an era when much political theory demanded, and the structure of politics invited, 
the mobilization of public opinion by such means. Its success has never been 
a secret, and some hawk-eyed historians (Hovell and Halévy among them) have 
suspected that it was not too scrupulous, but it has needed this industrious detective 
work to show just why it was so successful, and just how smart, tough and unscrupu- 
lous it could be. 

That the leading Leaguers were ruthless players of the political game will surprise 
only those who have sheltered in the old-fashioned liberal version of nineteenth- 
century history, where Cobden, Bright and Co. appear as angels of light and 
prophets of peace. Some light they certainly followed, peace they undoubtedly 
longed for; but they went through some pretty shady places en route. They were up 
to every known trick of the trade—bribing, jugging and bottling, hiring strong-arm 
gangs, priming and paying the press, running smear campaigns (see especially the 
vicious attack engineered by Henry Cole and Cobden on Ashley in 1839, pp. 69-70) 
and so on: ‘. ..tremendous fight—all the furniture was smashed to attoms ; forms— 
desks—chairs—gas pipes—were used as weapons and the result is something like 
as follows—‘‘the lion’’...knocked down 3 times—has he says 7 wounds... 
Christopher Doyle very much hurt—Bailey confined to his bed—Murray—ditto— 
4 other (Chartists) seriously hurt—Revd. Schofield black eye—loose teeth—cut lip 
—contusions behind (got in following Feargus)’—this is not Jingle on Eatanswill but 
one of the League’s ablest lieutenants reporting to Cobden after a successful engage- 
ment (pp. 102-3). But beyond exploiting all the known tricks, they patented many 
improvements. They brought in specialists to sell their case in difficult markets; 
Alexander Somerville (whom Cobden later hired to rake muck over O’Connor— 
see Schoyen, p. 174) was the leading man on the team specializing in the agricultural 
side. When their own rich resources failed, they paid the Unitarian expert W. J. Fox 
to lay on sentiment and sanctimony. They had a ‘tame historian’, who showed that 
‘Every insurrection from 1066 to the present day was more or less designed to set 
industry free from the trammels...imposed upon it by feudalism’ (p. 185), and 
tame civil servants who leaked useful information out to them. Their operations in 
the newly opened fields of the reformed constituencies, their working of the registers 
and their manufacture of qualifications, set new, high standards for the party 
professionals, and their headquarters organization was wonderfully efficient. 
Dr McCord’s parallels with well-known economic-cum-political campaigns of our 
own day are apt. 

To harp on these revelations would be, however, to do their revealer some in- 
justice. He takes pains to be fair, to recognize that the mixture of motives habitual 
to ordinary humanity included genuine idealism and generosity in the Leaguers’ case 
as well as prejudice, envy, malice and uncharitableness (see pp. 27-8, 32-3, 124-5): 
Nor do ‘political shifts and tricks,...misrepresentations and lies’ (p. 31) unfairly 
dominate his narrative, which is built up mainly from unpublished material in 
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official repositories, in the little-used Cobden papers, and in the large tin-trunkful of 
George Wilson’s papers (a researcher’s dream) which he tracked down early in his 
labours. The story thus derived from fresh primary materials amounts to a historical 
revision of the first order. 

Dr McCord sticks very closely to his last, almost too closely. Grateful for his 
sanity, clarity and economy, one cannot but feel frustration at having to hurry past 
so many open, inviting doorways. His book would have gained much from more 
biographical information (even if only sketchily, in appendices) about the League’s 
leaders and permanent staff, where they were educated, where they worshipped, 
whom they and their children married, how they got and spent their money. He 
gives only slightly greater attention to the League’s connexions and parallels with 
other middle-class, mainly dissenting movements of the same period, which were 
close and striking; so much so, that professional ‘organizers’ moved from one 
group to another. Shearman came to the League from the Anti-State Church 
movement (p. 59), Greig left it for the ‘Temperance (p. 68). And what of that Anti- 
Slavery man George Thompson whose Anti-Corn Law activities have been noted 
by Dr Kitson Clark (Economic History Review, 2nd series, Iv, 5)? There is still much 
more to be found out about this seething, angry politico-religious world. 

The Chartist Challenge is the pretentious and misleading title given, perhaps by 
the publishers, to a biography of George Julian Harney, 1817-97. Harney was not 
half-way through his long active life when the last drops of Chartism evaporated ; and 
this story makes little difference to the full histories by Hovell and Dolléans, which 
are still the best books on the Chartists in general. Schoyen has, however, made 
a very creditable brick of biography out of meagre material straw. Few of Harney’s 
letters could be found and his life has had to be pieced together from ‘outside’ 
sources and his own newspaper and periodical writings, the deliberately autobio- 
graphical ones mostly dating from his later years. Of a character thus reconstructed 
one can clearly not be too sure, but Harney is probably worth the effort. As a very 
young Chartist, in the heroic years 1838-42, he was a consistent and tireless ‘ physical 
force’ man; championship of underdogs meant for him not the conversion but the 
elimination of overdogs; he thought of himself as the English Marat, and showed 
(so far as we can tell) no particular resource in face of the difficulties and defeats 
that met the Chartists at every turn. All that marked him off from his kind was his 
extreme, virtually Marxian, class-consciousness, and his awareness of the inter- 
national character and interests of his class. He met Engels in 1843 and remained 
friendly with him for the next eight years, which were in many ways the best period 
of his life. He was closely connected in various capacities with the Northern Star 
from 1841 to 1850, he kept up his Chartist activities, and became a leading figure 
among the foreign liberals and revolutionaries taking refuge in London. A social 
democrat by 1850, he was saved from becoming a party-line Marxist by his political 
opportunism and his growing inability to distinguish middle- from working-class 
underdogs. Ernest Jones ousted him from the tail of the movement in 1852-3, and 
the second half of his life was spent partly in America, partly as an English news- 
paper man, and a very effective one at that. 

What is new to be learnt about the nineteenth century from this book? It hardly 
alters the main Chartist story, beyond apparently vindicating Harney’s integrity 
(pp. 75-7, 87-8) from the aspersions of Hovell (2nd edn. p. 178); it emphasizes 
by its concentration on the Harney side of things how menacing and revolutionary 
popular Chartism really was; it gives a good account of the Northern Star while 
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Harney was on it, and has a long section of 87 pages on the years of the evaporation, 
1848-53. But the remainder of his life was interesting, too, although he got no 
nearer active politics than running a gadfly radical paper, the Jersey Independent, 
from 1856 to 1863. He never lost his sympathy for the oppressed or his class bias; 
he remained an impatient rude secularist, angrily fearful of the capitalist and of his 
own image of the bourgeoisie. But, when once withdrawn from the scrum to the 
sideline, he mellowed and meditated, and showed in his writing both good humour 
and good sense. With the myth of the ‘Victorian’ still current, it is salutary to be 
reminded how un-Victorian an almost exact contemporary of Victoria’s could be. 
Once out of the early Chartist field Dr Schoyen’s going is good. But it is a pity 
that his trying penchant for needling the governing classes should have gone un- 
checked. To adopt Harney’s uncomplimentary description of William Busfield 


Ferrand, ‘a selfish and Sybarite lord of the soil’, and then call him ‘ Busby Ferrand’ | 


(p. 149) suggests an ignorance about Ferrand equal with Harney’s. A little more 
thought concerning the gross vulgarity of Harney’s kind of secularism (e.g. that 
‘quite amusing’ parody of the Sermon on the Mount quoted on p. 124) ought to 
have sufficiently explained why Kingsley called Harney ‘part of the smoke from the 
pit’ (p. 219). Bishop Blomfield need not have been supposed foolishly to have sunk 
his Bethnal Green Churches scheme under a dead-weight of pew-rents (p. 99). 
The Penny and Saturday Magazines, etc. were not prosecuted like the Poor Man's 
Guardian because they were not newspapers; Dr Schoyen might have looked further 
than an aggrieved radical’s petition before implying that a set of magistrates and 
officials were corrupt (p. 7). And let readers decide for themselves about a state- 
ment that the Whig and Tory governments of the period ‘regarded their function 
as being limited to dealing with the symptoms not the causes of discontent’ (p. 98). 

Harney must have found General T. Perronet Thompson detestable, for being 


a Malthusian and a ‘cheap-bread’ man and then having the face to ask the labouring , 


classes to enlist under Cobden’s banner. Thompson was an extraordinary character, 
a restless bundle of bright ideas, wrong impressions, and erratic impulses, constantly 
caught up in dashing enterprises. He was, more or less successively, Seventh 
Wrangler, sailor, Governor of Sierra Leone (then an outpost of Clapham), soldier, 
Arabist, political economist (publishing his True Theory of Rent and Catechism 
on the Corn Laws in 1826-7), Benthamite (his Methodistical beginnings had not 
prevented him from seeing absurdities and waste in very much Bentham’s way, 
twenty years before he met the master), contributor to and then editor of the 
Westminster Review, inventor, radical M.P., Leaguer, and Liberal. As a political 
economist he showed much promise (Schumpeter, by whose opinion Mr Johnson 
has been much impressed (pp. 5, 129n.), knew his work and called him ‘a vital 
and interesting man’) and he gave energy and ideas to every cause he took up, but, 
alas! he was not judicious; he was cranky, excitable, quick to take offence and to 
imagine every man’s hand against him; and he had what his biographer well 
describes as ‘a genius for offending his political friends and placating his and their 
political enemies’ (p. 263). His lack of both tactical and practical sense helped to 
wreck the radical party of the 1830’s. In his old age he astonished his admirers 
even more than usual by coming out strong against the ‘papal aggression’. It is 


interesting that the same deep-rooted fear of Rome broke through Harney’s | 


customary shell too, when in his old age he denounced the 1893 Home Rule Bill. 
Although so knowledgeable about Thompson, Mr Johnson is less so about 
Thompson’s England. Consequently, in recounting actions or attitudes which wert 
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often sensible and always stimulating, he rather misses their significance in respect 
of the men and movements with whom and with which Thompson was involved. 
Here we have Thompson’s letters and speeches reported, his activities chronicled ; 
but no new conclusions are drawn, nor indeed does this new material seem such 
that new conclusions are likely to be drawn. There is no bibliography, not even of 
Thompson’s own writings, and the section on Thompson and the Westminster 
seems to have been written without the aid of G. L. Nesbitt, Benthamite Reviewing 
(New York, 1934). The annotation is poor, proceeding upon no visible system; 
some trivia get references, references sometimes are and sometimes are not complete 
and some rather puzzling or astonishing things are left in the air. But much the 
same lack of system can be found in Dr Schoyen’s book. No one doubts the difficulty 
of writing readable biographies that avoid an ugly proliferation of footnotes yet at 
the same time manage to observe scholarly standards; but neither of these books 


really shows how it can be done. G. F. A. BEST 


5. The European Powers and the German Question, 1848-1871 (with special reference 
to England and Russia). By W. E. Mosse. Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
Pp. ix+409. 505. 


It is not very fashionable to study international relations in terms mainly of the 
formulation of policy at governmental levels, the resulting diplomatic exchanges 
between governments, and the means of pressure at their command in backing up 
their views. Yet where else can we turn to find out what finally tipped the scales, 
among often conflicting considerations, to a course of action (or inaction) which may 
have decisively affected the lives and the future of millions? General economic 
pressures or even the influence of widespread ideas and feelings do not enable us to 
say that the course of events was predictable; these forces must be sifted and 
assessed, in a given situation, by somebody who has to take, or refrain from taking, 
a decisive step, and minor or temporary factors, which may seem irrelevant in 
retrospect, must often affect the immediate decision. On the other hand, it is not 
usually true that diplomatic records ignore or conceal the larger issues, which are 
often acutely analysed and weighed on paper by the actors in reaching a decision. 

This book is an important study of the interplay between ‘basic policies’ (that is, 
relatively stable influences which are likely, other things being equal, to count most) 
and particular attitudes in given situations when other things are not equal. Other 
things are so seldom equal that it is not always easy to pick out the ‘basic policies’ 
with confidence ; but the attempt is worth making, and is here made very cogently, 
supported by much detailed evidence. The full title, and the list of sources used, 
show the particular focus of the work, and it is worth noting what it does not claim 
to do. It does not reassess the springs of action of Prussian policy, nor those of 
French policy. Bismarck appears as a ‘given quantity’, having a definite goal even 
if his methods were both opportunist and startling; Napoleon III as an unpredict- 
able, cloudy-minded and therefore untrustworthy actor on the scene. Closer 
attention is given to the dilemmas of Habsburg policy, with reference to the Vienna 
archives, especially 1863-71. But the main focus is on the formation and execution 
of British and Russian policies in relation to Germany. Good use is made of the 
Windsor Archives, the Foreign Office correspondence with Vienna, Paris and 
St Petersburg at selected critical periods, the papers of Cowley and Russell (also 
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in the Public Record Office) and the Clarendon MSS. in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. There is hardly any direct reference to Russian publications, so that Russian 
policy is not explained with as much authority as it was for the 1870’s inthe Balkans 
by the late B. H. Sumner; but use is made of the published correspondence of 
Nesselrode (to 1856) and P. von Meyendorff (to 1863), and much use of the docu- 
ments in Die Auswéirtige Politik Preussens, 1858-1871 (10 vols.), in addition to 
Bismarck’s own writings. 

The period up to 1856 is treated in 65 pages, more lightly than the rest, with 
strong emphasis on selected points. For 1848-50, the conclusion is that Englishmen 
favoured unification and that the Russian government, while preferring the existing 
dualism, would not have objected to a union agreed between Austria, Prussia and 
the German States without revolution. Such an agreed union was impossible, but 
the opposition of England and Russia to the German desire for the Duchies did not 
imply hostility to German unification in general. The Crimean War put an end to 
the Austro-Russian alliance and reduced for a time the influence of Russia in 
Europe. 

In the second period, 1857-66, Gorchakov began by courting France and Italy, 
partly in revenge against Austria and partly in the hope of containing Napoleon III 
by associating with him; but the Tsar soon saw that Napoleon’s Italian policy had 
revolutionary implications outside Italy also, and felt safer in his dynastic ties with 
Prussia. Bismarck was not the Tsar’s ideal conservative Prussian statesman—twice 
(in 1863 and 1866) he threatened to resign, leaving Prussia to the radicals and Germany 
to revolution; but, if he was not tender towards kings who stood in his way, he 
was loyal to his own king, the Tsar’s uncle, and above all he was no friend of the 
Poles. So it became an object of Russian policy to keep Bismarck in power—for 
fear of worse. In 1863-4, Russia’s hold on Poland was more important to her than 
her obligations to Denmark, and the British Cabinet was more willing to see the 
Germans in the Duchies than Napoleon on the Rhine or in Belgium. Palmerston’s 
death only strengthened the British inclination to be content with isolation. The 
Anglo-French entente was as dead as the Austro-Russian. 

Thus in 1866 and again in 1870 Bismarck had no dangerous combination to fear. 
In 1866 the Tsar was shocked at his proposal for universal suffrage on the eve of war, 
and in 1870 he was inclined to oppose Prussian annexations ; but each time the quick 
and decisive successes of Prussia pointed to friendship with the victor as a Russian 
interest. The T’sar’s dearest ambition was to undo the humiliation of 1856. In 1858 
he had hoped in vain for Napoleon’s help as the price of supporting him in Italy; in 
1866 Prussia won without having to pay the price of the help promised if needed; 
in 1871 Bismarck was able and willing to help both Russia and England out of an 
impasse by negotiating a revision of 1856 without too much loss of face for the 
latter. 

All this leads up to the main conclusion that Bismarck played with great skill 
a favourable hand, not the lone hand of a superman against the hostility of all Europe. 
The myth, which grew up among German historians after the Franco-Russian 
alliance had begun to make Germans feel ‘encircled’, is critically examined in one 
appendix, while another dismisses the view that the British government was in 
a position to prevent the outbreak of war in 1870, and a third concludes that the 
Russian nationalist press had little influence on the Tsar’s policy in 1870-1. 

Possible criticisms are that the construction and style are sometimes a little 
ponderous, and that the laudable desire to give the original version of translated 
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quotations makes the footnotes rather cumbrous; but these footnotes are packed 
with interesting detail, and also include a few general observations, perhaps con- 
sidered too speculative for the text (e.g. p. 76 n. 2, p. 95 n. 2, p. 289 n. 6). 


C. W. CRAWLEY 


6. Anglo-American Understanding, 1898-1903. By CuarLes S. CAMPBELL, Jr. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press; London: Oxford University Press. 
Pp. x+385. 455. 

This reviewer must put his cards on the table. He has himself, for a book now in 
the press, worked through a great deal of the material used by Professor Campbell. 
If this book had come to hand sooner, his work would have been easier, and some of 
it unnecessary. There is, as always, room for private debate between reviewer and 
author about points of interpretation or the weight to be given to various sources, 
but in general one can have nothing but respect for Professor Campbell’s work. 
It is scholarly, balanced and lucid. He has used the British archives thoroughly and 
carefully, the American, which have admittedly been longer available, less so. 

Professor Campbell calls his book ‘Anglo-American Understanding’. If under- 
standing is to be judged by repeated expressions of goodwill in the British press 
towards the United States, understanding there certainly was. But it is worth 
looking at it a little more closely. There is today, it is generally supposed, Anglo- 
American understanding. The two countries co-operate far more closely than 
either does with any other, and more closely than any alliance commitment demands. 
As far as is possible, given the disparity in power between the two countries, it is 
an equal understanding. It is, moreover, largely a rational understanding, maintained 
not only by the belief that differences in policy are dangerous to both countries, but 
by wide agreement on policy. Hence it can be expressed in political action. It can 
be weakened by political action, as, for example, in the Suez crisis, and it can be 
repaired by political action, the long slow process of consultation and renewed 
mutual confidence. And, last, it owes very little to cultural similarities, real or 
alleged. More Americans, perhaps, still feel affinity with this country than with 
any other in Europe; but the understanding is accepted and valued by many 
Britons whose emotions are European and who share the common distaste for 
‘Americanization’. 

The understanding of the 1890’s could hardly have been more different. When 
the United States came into conflict with any major European power—from which 
rank we may exclude Spain—it was with Great Britain. In three important disputes 
—more important than any with another power—the United States won a complete 
victory, and did so with little regard for British amour propre. The United States 
made good her claim to intervene in a dispute between Venezuela and British Guiana, 
greatly enlarging the Monroe Doctrine in doing so. The United States, in the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, insisted on conditions for the control of an isthmian canal which 
reflected the changed balance of power in the Caribbean. The United States imposed, 
at the expense of Canada, her own interpretation of an earlier Anglo-Russian treaty 
governing the boundary between Alaska and Canada. Nor was this conflict offset 
by co-operation. Outside the western hemisphere American policy was still feeble, 
in part from lack of vital interests, in part from a distrust of joint action which was 
elevated into a principle. As late as 1903 John Hay, Secretary of State, was hurrying 
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off an ineffective protest against Russian action in Manchuria ‘before any of the 
Powers approach us on the subject, so that the record may show we acted without 
concert’. As Hay complained, ‘All I have ever done is to wring great concessions 
from England with no compensation’. Hay was an anglophile who disliked his 
own success, but he spoke no more than the truth. 

All three disputes were over some part of the Americas. The victories of the 
United States were the inevitable result of power and strategic advantage. This was 
hardly realized by Americans. Their determination and their success in achieving 
immediate objects did not require them to examine the limits of their interests and 
the limitations of their thinking. It is interesting that Americans were so confident 
that they undervalued their own success. It is even more interesting that American 


~ 


success could be concealed in Britain behind an assumption of common interest of | 


which no demonstration was ever required. The weakness of Professor Campbell's 
book is that he has so little to say about the political thought which explains British 
goodwill. 

The omission is no doubt deliberate and it is characteristic of diplomatic 
historians. They scrupulously set out move and countermove, sometimes drawing 
attention to a weakness in the arguments of one side or in the strategic position 
of the other, but declining to judge the value of rival claims. This self denial is not 
merely that of the scientific historian. It carries the implication that diplomacy is 
dominated by its own rules. ‘Though the implication has some truth it is equally 
true—and more important—that in modern times competently conducted diplomacy 
has the acquiescence of public opinion. (It has that acquiescence even when it 
lurches into war. The professional failure of diplomats is not war but rejection by 
their own public.) Diplomats, in other words, share the conventions of their 
contemporaries. When not stimulated by war into examining those conventions, 
diplomatic historians are apt to share them also. 

As a result of his use of British documents Professor Campbell has perhaps taken 
British opinion too much at face value. The expressions of good will towards the 
United States were genuine. So was the belief that nothing of importance divided 
the two countries. Yet it got no support from American policy. Anglophile though 
he was, Hay saw to it that the United States got what she wanted. The British 
belief that there was no harm in that was an assumption, as was the belief that the 
growth of American power would be automatically beneficial to Britain. The first 
assumption was made to rest on the second. 

The basis of British complacency was an emotion now almost dead—the sense 


of racial unity with the United States that even then had almost nothing to justify | 


it. The advance of the Anglo-Saxon race was at once inevitable and to be furthered. 
History was on the side both of Britain and of the United States, and differences 
between them were irrelevant. That was why Britons did not react to American 


pressure as they did to that of other countries. Conversely, the Americans who | 


resented this, the opposition who prevented Hay from behaving as he wanted to, 
who charged in the face of all the evidence that American policy was subservient to 
Britain, were, when not merely parochial, reacting not against policy but against 


the assumption of racial affinity that they heard made on both sides of the Atlantic. | 


And ina more subtle way, the attitude of a man like Cabot Lodge—or even to some 
extent Roosevelt—is to be explained by the conflict between pride of caste (and of 
its racial basis) and inherited anti-British republicanism. The second was in- 
tensified by the fear of falling away from it. These men, some of the best of their 
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time, were more violently American just because they felt the appeal of the old 
imperial enemy. 

These are the undercurrents which Professor Campbell’s book neglects; but it 
can be argued that it is these which give this stream, so placid on the surface, its 
interest and importance. 

It is a pleasure to add a word of praise for the Johns Hopkins press. This book 
is beautifully produced and printed, a pleasure to handle and to read, and it avoids 
the eccentricities of much recent American book design. And the footnotes are 
where they should be and not, as malevolent publishers now prefer, tucked away 


at the back. A. E. CAMPBELL 


7. Operation Sea Lion. By RONALD WueaATLEY. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958. 
Pp. 201. 305. 


Mr Wheatley has here collected together all the reliable information we are ever 
likely to have, and almost all we are ever likely to need, about the German project to 
invade England in 1940. He sets it down in a clear and workman-like style, provides 
thorough footnote references to the material he has used, mainly the mass of 
captured German archives which have made it possible to study the German 
conduct of the Second World War in more detail than is possible with most historical 
subjects—and leaves the reviewer with little to do beyond summarizing his conclusions 

These agree in large measure with those reached by previous writers on the subject. 
Hitler himself did not contemplate an invasion before 21 May 1940; in so far as it 
was considered by the German Commands before that date, it was judged either 
unnecessary, since England would collapse without it, or impracticable except in the 
unlikely circumstances of absolute air superiority and total surprise. Between the 
end of May and the middle of July Hitler hesitated to order preparations for the 
operation, and the reason was partly his appreciation of the difficulties involved, 
partly his hope that Great Britain would in any case agree to a settlement now that 
France had been defeated. After 16 July, when the invasion was finally ordered, 
there can be no doubt of Hitler’s serious intention to launch it, despite the fact 
that the difficulties now began to loom so large that invasion soon ceased to be 
planned as a true landing operation, becoming only a means ‘of finishing off a country 
already defeated by the air war’, and even though he was already thinking of attack- 
ing Russia in 1941 if Great Britain could not be defeated. It was with painful 
reluctance and many delays that the operation was called off between 17 September 
and 12 October when the air offensive failed to achieve the necessary conditions. 

If Hitler was right to cancel the operation, he was at fault, Mr Wheatley concludes, 
in ever adopting it. In its original form as a true invasion of England it was im- 
practicable from the outset because of Germany’s lack of sea-power and the British 
command of the sea. In its final form, which required not merely the elimination 
of effective R.A.F. interference with the landings, but the exercise of such a degree 
of German air superiority as would produce a state of collapse in Great Britain, it 
was also impracticable within the short time available. The conditions of success 
never existed for either version of the plan. 

After considering the contradiction between the insuperable difficulties and the 
seriousness with which the invasion plan was adopted and prepared, Mr Wheatley 
wonders why Hitler made the mistake of deciding to make the attempt. He answers 
that the exaggerated hopes that were put first on the possibility of a genuine landing 
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and then on the outcome of the air war were partly the reason, as was Hitler’s 
increased confidence in himself as a strategist as a result of his previous successes; 
but that the central explanation is to be found in Hitler’s preoccupation with the 
aim of a short war. It was this which led him to prefer the strategy of annihilation 
to that of exhausting Great Britain by blockade and by excluding her from the 
Mediterranean. 

At this point Mr Wheatley implies that the wish for a short war against Great 
Britain was increased by Hitler’s basic resolve to turn against Russia. He shows 
that the first studies for a Russian campaign began in the second half of July 1940 and 
argues that, far from interfering with the war against England, Hitler’s interest in 
settling accounts with Russia reinforced his determination to put a rapid end to the 
war in the west. It is questionable, however, whether this determination needed any 
reinforcing; and certain, as Mr Wheatley points out, that the aim of a short war in 
the west and the definite intention to attack Russia must be kept separate, since 
the former existed from the beginning, before the latter had formed, and was the 
natural consequence of Hitler’s temperament, methods and outlook. Given that 
temperament, the decision to turn on Russia—as opposed to a basic resolve 
to do so one day—is just as likely to have been a consequence of the failure of 


‘Sea Lion’ as an additional reason for Hitler’s determination to launch ‘Sea Lion’. , 


In these circumstances the fact that it was not until December 1940 that he definitely | 


decided on a campaign against Russia, as opposed to ordering the idea to be examined, 
is of some importance. 

This aspect of the ‘Sea Lion’ story, however, its exact relationship to the 
development of the German war plans for an attack on Russia, is one of the few 
points at which Hitler’s intentions remain open to different interpretations; and 
as Mr Wheatley says, the fact that in the last resort these intentions remain contro- 
versial is what makes these plans for an invasion that was never launched a subject 
of particular interest. 


F. H. HINSLEY 
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